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Presenting the NEW 1959 





Custom Royal 
Xe by Dodge 


Luxury Queen of the Dodge family! 











Beware of stars in your eyes... the new 59 Custom Royal by Dodge has arrived. Here is an ) 


entirely new, entirely beautiful automobile... uncommonly luxurious, yet priced just a step 






above the lowest. Drive one soon, at your Dodge dealer’s! You will surely 
raph enee QUALITY 
BUILT 


the highest sta 


Ose your heart, but you will have found the year’s most inspiring car! 
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PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


~ How to be a landlord the cheap way 
y Glenn Gould heading for $100,000 year 


IF CAR-INSURANCE PREMIUMS GO UP next year—it’s a good bet— 
blame the bigger, flashier fins on some new models. “To look at they’re 
pretty nice,” says Fred Smart of the auto section, Canadian Underwriters’ 
Association, “but from an insurance standpoint they're pretty grim. 
Repair bills are sure to be higher collision rates too perhaps.” 


LOOKS LIKE SUCH A BUSY CHRISTMAS for Santa Claus that he’s 
simply got to have more clothes. Malabar’s, Canada’s largest theatrical 
costumers (Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg), is increasing its stock of the 
traditional red suits by about 300. Each store will offer 500 for rent at 

$8 to $50 a day. In addition, Malabar’s expects to sell at least 200 from a 
bargain-counter $19 to a Savile Row $150 


a. oF 
“4 


These come in one size: “large.” 





IN HIS LIFETIME, one of the most bizarre facets of 
Mackenzie King’s many-sided personality was his strange 
fascination with ancient ruins, pocked piles of which he had 

a iP transported to his Kingsmere 
Se estate near Ottawa, and restored. 
Now Canadian sculptor Peter 

King Sager, working in London, plans 
an equally bizarre memorial, reminiscent not 
so much of King as the ruins (see drawing) 
He has finished a model and is now shop- 
ping around for a Canadian angel to bankroll 
the casting. Probable site, if the money 
ever comes through: Kingsmere. 














Memorial? 


WANT TO BE A LANDLORD? It doesn’t take a fortune; anyone with 

a measly $1,000 will soon be able to buy a stake in an apartment development 
and theoretically, anyway — start raising the rent. It’s a syndicate 
scheme by a Toronto firm, A. H. Rushforth & Co., to finance two large 
apartment buildings. While at least one insurance company has warned 

that similar plans “look like a real skin game,” realtors reply that “the 

small investor can now take up a piece of an income giant.” In the U.S. 
similar syndicates have stepped into such properties as the Empire 

State Building and Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field. 


LOOK FOR A BOOM IN TEEN CHARGE ACCOUNTS as a spur to 
boys-and-girls clothing business in Canada. There are five thousand on the 
books in major cities now, but merchants expect the fad to catch fire once 
the news gets around the nation’s high schools. Before dad flips, here’s 

a comforting footnote: there’s a $10-to-$15 limit on what teen-agers can 
buy on their own signature, and most shops demand an okay from parents. 


WHO SAYS GENIUS DOESN’T PAY? 
Pianist Glenn Gould is expected to reach the 
$100,000-a-year level in the next year his 
busiest yet. A 25-concert pre-Christmas 

tour is taking him through Europe to Israel 
A 22-concert spring tour will carry him across 
the U.S., with four junkets into Canada at 
Calgary, Edmonton, Montreal and hometown 
Toronto. Gould’s fees have been upped from 
$1,250 to $2,000 a concert this season 

His recorded Goldberg Variations of two 





Gould 
more major recordings ready for release: this month 


years ago was such a hit that he now has two 
Beethoven’s Concerto 
No. 3 and the Bach Concerto in F Minor; after the New Year a 
medley of moderns, including Hindemith and Berg sonatas. 


OUR ESKIMOS DON’? UNDERSTAND ONE ANOTHER (there are 30 
dialects for 11,000 of them). But they’re going to get together, verbally 

and literarily, at last, if a plan by University of Montreal linguist 

Dr. Gilles Lefébvre and the federal government works out. Lefebvre, 
working with tape recordings of Eskimo oral sounds, is developing a 

Latin form of writing and spelling. He expects it will take 25 years to 
educate Canada’s Eskimos, by which time they may be able to reach speaking 
terms with Greenland Eskimos. These people, the most advanced of their 
race, already have their own newspapers and radio stations. 
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SADLIER 
Hot producer. 


STUART 
Sizzling singer. 
Singer, song and revue to watch: Pulse- 
quickening Joan Stuart of Toronto, giv- 
ing out with Looking for a Man from 
the new Brian (My Fur Lady) Macdon- 
ald-Roy Wolvin production, Up Tempo 
*59. With a rhinestone sparkling in het 
midriff, Miss Stuart, who played a 
warm-blooded secretary in My Fur 
Lady, gives a low sizzling curve to the 
lyrics that stop the show in Up Tempo, 
now playing to packed houses at the 
Café André in Montreal. After Christ 
mas, Macdonald and Wolvin expect to 
take their revue to Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and way points, 4 la My Fur 
Lady. 


Playwright to watch: Taking fledgling 


TORCH SINGER JOAN STUART IN A HIT REVUE 
STRAW -HATTER SADLiER IN TV FILM EMPIRE 


strides in the footsteps of top Quebec 
writer Marcel Dubé, André Pierre 
Boucher, 22-year-old poet and occasion- 
al CBC-Montreal employes, is taking 
his first play, Les Embardées (The D:- 
gressers), to New York for a tryout with 
the Theatre Guild. A watered-down ver- 
sion of Les Embardées was panned in 
Montreal regional drama festival, but 
the outspoken original script has excited 
the Theatre Guild’s interest. Encourag- 
ed, Boucher quit CBC and has started 
his second play, a comedy 
Producer to watch: Irish-born Michael 
Sadlier, 34-year-old veteran of Cana- 
dian (Peterborough, Ont.) summer the- 
atre and British and U.S. TV, has now 
set up his own. teievision-production 
company, Northstar Pictures, in Toron- 
to. Northstar will start work in Janu- 
ary filming two complete 39-part series 
(Hudson's Bay, with Barry Nelson, and 
Troubleshooters, starring Keenan 
Wynn). Sadlier expects to provide work 
for hundreds of actors; he’s farming out 
scripts to Canadian playwrights. His 
thesis: “Toronto’s ready to be a major 
production centre, not just an out-of- 
town location for U. S. companies.” 
—BARBARA MOON 


CAN WOMEN CUT CAR DEATHS? men entist aia 


Some of the heartiest yuks emitted by 
men are at the expense of women driv- 
ers. Now it’s beginning to look as if 
women may have the last laugh. With 
traffic - accident rates soaring (3,216 
deaths in Canada last year) harassed 
males are calling in women to lend a 
hand or take over in traffic safety work 
Witness: 

“ The Ontario government has appoint- 
ed a Toronto housewife, Ethel McLel- 
lan, to direct women’s activities in the 
[Transport Department's safety branch, 
chiefly as a propagandist. 

“ Another housewife, Mrs. Mary God 
beer, is chairman of Gorval, Que., Safe- 
ty Council, and is expected to win her 
campaign for more women in Quebec 
safety work. “Its a man’s world,” she 
Says. 

“ Toronto has converted two police- 
women, Ferne Alexander and Helen 
Carroll, into.traffic cops. Deputy Chief 


Robert Kerr 
says all 22 
women on the 
force will even- 
tually work on 
traffic. Calgary’s 
consider- 
ing a similar 
plan. 

Do police- 
women share 
men’s view of & th 
women drivers? ™ 
Not Ferne Alex PC ALEXANDER 
ander. “Women 4 woman to the rescue. 
are more cautious,” she says. “But the 
best drivers are cabbies and truckers 

Is the swing to women in traffic safe- 
ty a flash in the pan? Not according to 
Arch Bryce, manager of the Canadian 
Highway Safety Conference. “We need 
more of them, and the more we get the 
more you'll see accidents reduced.” 
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FAME FOR SMALL TOWN outtook to star on tv 


Ever hear of Outlook, Sask.? Well 
make a note of it now; it is a name 
you're going to see and hear a lot. In 
addition to being the proposed site of 
powe; installations for the South Sas 
katchewan River dam, Outlock (pop 
4,031) is going to be a “frontier town 
in the style of Abilene and Dodge as the 
locale for a now-building TV 
the RCMP. The CBC has agreed to take 
the series at $£,000 a show, the BBC at 
$10,000 and several American com 
panies are nibbling. The eyes of millions 
are expected to focus on Outlook 
Film-maker Budge Crawley and help 
ers looked at photos of scores of west 
ern towns before settling on Outlook, 
and they intend to take some liberties 
with it in the shooting. Some film will 
be taken in Outlook, a few miles south 
of Saskatoon, for scenes of the main 
street and the RCMP detachment. Some 
will be taken at more remote St. Louis, 
Sask., for its surroundings. The period 
gingerbread homes of Aylmer, near Ot- 
tawa, will appear in the film, and addi- 


series on 


tional shooting will be done in the Gati 
neau Hills, where Crawitey has a sound 
Stage 

Some of the characters iii the script 
would be recognizable in any small 
town: Doc Wright with his nine chil- 
dren, farmer Bill MacIntosh, Chinese 
café owner Wilson Tong and an Indian 
dog driver, Tommy Aputagan 

Crawley has hired Hollywood writer- 


producer Barney Girard he'll get 
a share of the prof 
its to boss the 


production. Girard 
has had a long 
string of successes 
Playhouse 90, 
Have Gun Will 
Iravel and Medic 
“Crawley may do 
for Outlook what 
De Sica did for 
Italy,” says Girard, 
who'll start shoot- 
ing in November. 
—ALAN PHILLIPS 





CRAWLEY 
Godfather to a town? 





KSTAG 


What tariffs 


Any day now the Canadia 


will hand down a ruling that may w 
20 into the textbooks of economi 
is a perfect example, with delightful 





imple arithmetic, of the effects of tariff 
protection on employment and on the 
cost of living 

Fluorspa: is the ommodit nvolved 

in industrial raw material much 1 
In Making ste ind now admitted to 
Canada duty free 4 Canadian produce! 
operate i nall min near Madox 
Ont., deep in the Conserv part 
heartland in the riding no eld by Dr 
Siding Smith, minister of external af 
fairs. A larger mine at St. Lawren 
Newfoundland, is whoily owned | ) 
New York mining group, and until I 
cently its production went ntirely to 
the U.S. government tockpiling pro 
gram there 1 i third prod ! lsc 
in Newfoundland, but its whole output 
Lore to itS owner, Lh Aluminum Con 
pany of Canada ind it 1 ( n led 
in anv of th Prous I higur ) t 
ments.) 

The two commercial prod 
they are threatened by foreign competi 
tion, and they are askin i tarift of 
lollar 1 ton o iported § flvorspa 
This + the no than ost ( 
mine th ff in Mex np nt 
i per ent ate t th ( t | re) 
der somewhel! be n hilt n 
bundred percent 
Canada uses about 20,004 ) 
Huorspar a iimost ti 
icel industry th Mack pre 
Ciuc ipoul Cn i) 
percent It mMpioys vent ! ner t 
pt k-and-shovel methods o 1 I< 
th ompany het ft cx in an 
iverage Xtra } to p 
pe! ei per mal npl yr yu 
unde hundred do month ap 
paid by the pre ‘ 
steel in Canada 

Tt Amer N 
foundland ple oO ‘ { 
men n an ) ‘ Py 
the t or } 
ment of thuorspa put o1 ! 
help ot the it n oO it ta iff It 
that floods easily quir ont oO 
pumping ind producg th < i 
of the mineral for most ¢ 
{ it} cl the “C 4 idl ! i> 
i costly proc \ 
t done, though, th 
to this firm about $900 p 
man employed 

These facts ime oO i ‘ o-d 
hearing that the Tariff Boa eld la 
summer. Its report, now 1 the hands of 
the Queen's Printer till secret but 
observers here would be astonished if it 
recommmended the desired tariff on fluor 
spal The ten-dollar dut would the 
highest perce in the DOO ul the 
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AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


cost the consuming public 




















plo nt inve 1 ignificant too, the arithmetic was as simple as in 
What laAKE th tt nt ting the fl orspar case: 5800 million to Keep 
not that ar hat in the tariff like about 25,000 men at work for five 
ly, but that tl ase itself h a fla years, or about $6,400 per man pel! 
| pecimen of t whole protection year. It wouldn't all have gone to em 
uk ployees, of course, any more than the 
Every opponent of a tariff increase Madoc pick-and-shovel men would each 
iys it wil Li ts. Every advo get an extra hundred a month, but that’s 
it wil ite employment. In mo the approximate cost to the taxpayer of 
es neithe 1 answ he k keeping the men at work 
lestions: H N it cost? He Such precision is rare. Most tariff 
Wi \ ployed es, and the argument about protec 
tion in general, are an equation with 
Only occasionally in the things | two unknowns. But last month a docu 
known with any taint The ment was published that sheds some 
known in one othe ase of 1 nt not light on one of these unknowns, the ag 
one tha n't generall ‘garded a rregate cost of the tariff. It's a report 
ono u t all the argum« entitled Canadian Commercial Policy 
out building the Avro Arrow, th by Dr. John H. Young, a Canadian 
Cat lial ne oO nter conomist now on the faculty of Yale 
Perhaps delil t< oid NSIT University who made the study for 
the protectior ue, tk overnment h *r Gordon’s Royal Commission on 
ncouraged peop to ppose that tl Canada Econom! Prospects 
whole question militar chol 
between th obso nt” manned fight Dr. Young’s work is not guite an of 
r and tl guided Lissil he BO ficial pronouncement, but his facts were 
MAR(C Tt not so. RCAF plans sti hecked by the same top civil servants 
ll for ied personic fighter a ho worked on other Gerdon Commis 
ibout tl im he Arrow wot I ion studies, so the book has authority 
om nto produ yt ougt I It contains the only careful estimate 
| than t ) € nade, ever emi-officially, of what 
1 ) n { led Wi tl Canadian tariff costs the Canadiar 
( rm I ) | idle Va 1 ( 1 in nign pr 
het ( fight or mis th 1) Young il late that the t 
RC AI { Oo Tt iestio \ ids one billion dol 1 year to 
i to spend $1.6 billton » mah Oo of living in Canad 
I M1 Cana or to bu i The question he can't an I Ho 
American-made fight of rougt Canadians Owe their employment 
ipal ) \ he pr Here that billion-dollar outlay? He has a 
aS A 
PROTECTED 
INDUSTRIES 














whole chapter on the subject, but: it’s 
just a review of economic theory with 
quotations going back to John Stuart 
Mill and Adam Smith. One reason why 
he can’t even guess at the employment 
figure is that it depends, very heavily, 
on whether the removal of tariffs would 


be one-sided or reciprocal whether 
other countries would drop their tariffs 
if Canada dropped hers, and thus give 
Canadian manufacturers a big market 
to shoot at 

year, in the full glare of the 
fremblant conference, Britain of 
such a deal to Canada’s Con 
servative government and the 
Tories out of a year’s growth; the offer 
consigned to oblivion as hurriedly 
Young recalls, and 
nearer than anyone has ever 
confirming officially that a 
similar to the Liberal gov- 
ernment from the United States in 1948. 


Last 
Mont 
fered just 
scared 


Wa 
is possible Dr 
comes 
done to 


offer came 


Even now, the Liberal politicians and 
ex-politicians who knew about this pro 
extremely reluctant to talk, 
though they now admit the story is true. 
It is not quite clear where the initiative 
came but it seems to have been 
Washington and it seems to have come 
at the top—President Truman to Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King. In any 
it was followed up with great secrecy. 
[wo senior civil servants went to Wash- 
ington and spent several weeks there in 
talks. The the 
same as what the British proposed last 


posal are 


from 


case, 


exploratory idea was 


year—an industrial free trade area, in 
which Canada and the U.S. would 
trade freely with each other while re- 
taining their own tariff rates against 
other countries 

But after these preliminary investi- 
gations, the whole thing was quietly 
dropped. The Liberals were no more 
enthusiastic about free trade with the 
Americans, when it came to the point, 
than were the Conservatives nine years 


ater about free trade with the British. 
All that is history 
ikely to repeat itself 
ariff the 


sment 


now, and most un- 
The new angle on 
policy new source of embar- 
to pious Canadian politicians, 
different one. It up at 
le recent commonwealth conference on 
Montreal India’s 
minister of finance, Morarji Desai 
Desai said 
help she’d had 


wealth nations 





is a quite 


t 


Came 


trade in raised by 


India was grateful for the 
other common- 


under the Colombo Plan 


from 


the gifts of capital to help her deveiop 
The 


when 


her economy question was, what 


India’s economy 
to be developed? India had few 


would happen 





tatural resources, but among those few 
were the people of India and_ their 
ibility to work long and hard for a 
smal eturl He wanted some assur- 
nce that the produce of India, the 
fruit of these underpaid efforts by 

lias people, would not be shut out 





om the very countries who had helped 
Indian industry to get started 
Britain brave 


innounced it 


made a answer, and 
to the commonwea!th con 

ence. In spite of the votes it will cost 
n | the British government 
has decided not to impose any 


to Indian textiles’ entry into Britain 


ancashire, 


barriers 


Canada, the host at the conference, 
announced further increases in our con- 
tribution to the Colombo Plan. more 


capital aid for the infant industries of 
Asia, and more food from our surplus 


of wheat. But to the more important 
question, about giving markets to the 
goods that will result from Asia’s in- 


dustrial development, Canada has still 


an answer. > 


to give 
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BACKSTAGE with the ratings 


How the warring hucksters woo and win radio listeners 


Backstage with city critics 


Canada’s ugliest and most attractive cities . . . 
here's how the experts rank them for Maclean's 





“Which radio station are you lis was able to claim it had captured 
tening to?” In at least two major 63° ot the N 2g nc 
§ d as ‘ ( re lontreal audience. _ 
Slee -, Diheniiiaall nial aa aera ELLIOTI rIETOLMAN mee a ee 
citie ontreal and Winnipeg Left in the lurch, CJMS showed no D | list When transplanted Dutch painter Frank de Bruun 
1 VCS The NOIS istort sury vs o r > 
this simple question is a raucous disposition to stay there. By mid- ; ¥? eS Valerius tagged Toronto the ugliest city in the 
Dattle cry from warring radio October, warming up for the No- ask stations not te run promotions world” a few weeks ago, the battle lines formed 
hucksters engaged in a_ knock vember survey, it was offering $25 during a survey, in the interests of swiftly and evenly. “Not so!” most loyal Toronto 
down-drag-out struggle for suprem si Mademoiselle 1280 vous ap- accuracy and honesty, there is no nians shouted ‘Tis too!” many non-Torontonians 
acy in listener ratings. The weapons pelle.” Smaller CKAC struggled to law against it. The week before replied 
are stunts and giveaways as un keep up, with European, Florida, Elliott-Haynes did a phone survey Well. if Toronto isn’t the ugliest city in Canada, 
abashedly brassy as a medicine and Laurentian holidays for its in Montreal, CKVL told listeners, which city is? And if Toronto is the ugliest, which 
show, most of them timed to influ listeners. In Winnipeg, after an un- “We are doing a special survey city is the most attractive? Maclean’s asked these 
ence the findings of firms that con inhibited ratings war among CKY, next week. Here are the prizes.” questions of 35 artists, photographers, town planners 
duct listener surveys for adver- CJOB and CKRC, Procter & The next week Elliott-Haynes sur- architects and a sprinkling of public firebrands. We 
tisers as well as for the stations. Gamble pulled its soap ads off veyors told them: “We are doing a suggested they name three cities in each category 
rhe result, accorcing to some of radio, “until you people come to survey. We have no prizes.” Even Twenty replied. On a 3-2-1 basis of scoring, here are 
these firms, has been to distort the your senses.” so, says E-H_~ executive Myles the results ; 
surveys hopelessly In Montreal, While such shenanigans inspire Leckie some wise guys figured Ugliest cities: 1. Toronto (10), 2. Hamilton and 
the Elliott-Haynes company, which fun and laughter among listeners, we were CKVL callers.’ Halifax tied (8), 3. Saint John (5). 
does a phone survey, pointed to ; “y | . » rne , } he . 5 oui . 
nae a pc ec : 1 — the : ps stirred mostly bitterness ‘aga firms say their surveys Most attractive cities: 1. Vancouver (22), 2. Quebec 
0 romotons vy “4 I > Te ) j > exc = | » > y > p - > ? 
| p ‘ three in the radio industry. In one excit suffer when pitted against the sta City (17). 3. Montreal (10), 4. Ottawa (8) 
rawling stations, CKVL, CJMS _— ed exchange, Montreal CJMS man- _ tions’ sideshows, they admit radio Altl h took a beat f th t 
' Although Toronto took a beating from the voters, 
and CKAC, and told subscribers ager John Nadon accused million listening is going up because of the | = | tt t 1 1 t Artist 
: ke ’ * any levele reir criticism at a arge cities. Artis 
t is likely that some listeners who aire Jack Tietolman, who owns _ stunts. In Montreal, the top three B C B val t 1 t Mil “Ch : iM 
siti : ‘ ( inning pointed to Milan, icago anc an 
were tuned in to other stations o1 CKVL, of “making tens of thou warring stations have 90% of lis- ; : 4 I i i “Al I 
“dj r - shester, as we as oronto, and said f arge 
not tuned in at all may have said sands of phone calls to distort teners compared with 70% two ; ti ; I | 1 intol bh to the t 
. se ' S ’ cities are crushing, ugly and intolerable to the human 
they were tuned to CKVI the surveys Tietolman_ blandly years ago. Will the hucksters tire, "Ye H R nd ll-k tern hes 
: ‘ 1s ; Si : ‘ spiri arry Rowed, well-known wester »hotog 
If they didn’t, it wasn’t CKVL.’s agreed We have spent tens of their noise die down? Not if you a + : : 3 
fault. The had a | : ’ rapher, felt the same A city where I fight depres 
au 1e station had a battery of thousands to give new interest to can depend on the example of ” 
> » girls (c : ‘ ” sion.” he said of Toronto. But Martin Baldwin, direc 
phone girls (competitors said 40, radio In Winnipeg, a giveaway huckster Tietolman To impress pr “ 
CKVL ad -d 12) offe > ; : « tor of the Art Gallery of Toronto, insisted, “Toronto 
admitted 12) offering people stunt by CKRC, right at the time CKVL 850 on everyone, he uses lik te’ —parts of it llent.” 
‘ IS ike a Curate S egg arts Oo 1 are exceltien 
who said they were listening to of a Bureau of Broadcast Measure- 120 billboards at a time and flies : bet . pA 
CKVI ; Se Some voters considered Hamilton “a dirty cramped 
i a chance to win transistor ment survey, showed up in the sur helicopters over Montreal with littl tv utterly lacking in Dlannine.” but] ‘ 
pete h ; ittle city utte acking 1 anning,” bu oronto 
radios worth $60. Later, when vey as a 200% increase in CKR(¢ CKVL’s call letters. He seeds Que hot or ‘ph Huch Rob t ne h i ft I 
. . b otographel g obertsor ad softer words 
Elliott-Haynes phoned, many said _ listeners. Rival CKY complained to — bec lakes with fish bearing CKVI re mae 4 ; 
i , ; , 7 i Potentially magnificent, if proper use were made of 
they were tuned to CKVL when BBM, but survey results stayed tags—you can win up to $850 a w.4 . 
ni nis sek ‘ : , : , surroundings Halifax and Saint John were also 
they weren't. As a result, CKVI Although survey firms usually catch. And he has lots of phones. 
. , , treated with some compassion. They were built in 


“the ugliest period in Canadian history,” said artist 





Alan Collier; he added: “They've gone downhill 
Backstage with DVA’s unclaimed money / Lost: owners of $21 million since.” 
Vancouver won in a breeze among the sightlier 
cities: “Bold vistas, clean and vibrant,” said NFB 
Ihe Department of Veterans At 55,000 laid out a total of $134 mil medical records are accepted in photographer Gar Lunney. “With mountain backdrop 
fairs, cleaning up tag ends of its lion getting a college education lieu of, a medical examination re- and imaginative housing, it’s easily most photogenic,’ 
postwar labors, is conducting a dif But thousands of others walked quired by most insurance com said widely traveled aerial cameraman George Hun- 
ferent kind of treasure hunt. It’s away and forgot the money. In the panies ter. “Architecture with a flair,” photographer Rowed 
looking for some 150,000 veterans Toronto area alone, DVA estimates What's keeping the veterans added A magnificent setting,” Martin Baldwin 
of World War II to pick up $21 that there are 24,060 with a total away from this pot of gold? DVA agreed, “but man has done a poor job in the down- 
million they’ve left kicking around of $3 million coming to them. The _ has tried to advise them of their town section.” 
the federal treasury average unclaimed credit is $130, waiting credits, but there are thou Quebec’s charm ap- 
The money is the last dribble but some veterans have more than sands with whom it has lost touch pealed in varying de- 
from the vast pool of $384 million $500 waiting for them Some are single and don't need or grees to most of those 
re-establishment credits that DVA Are there any strings attached? want land, homes or furniture polled ‘A pictorial 
has handed out to Canadian ex A few: Veterans can't take their Many have left the country, leav composition wherever 
servicemen since the war. Most credits in cash; they have to be put ing $3 million behind. In_ cases you look,” said artist 
veterans who were entitled to the to the uses listed above. Also DVA where a veteran has died his widow Collier ‘Gives me a 
credits have used them for the pur has ceased to finance veterans in may claim his credits; dependent sense of early days 
poses designated by the govern college. But it is coming up with children could also collect said Ottawa photogra- 
ment: to buy property under the new ways in which ex-servicemen But nobody's rushing to get in pher Rosemary Gilliat, 
Veterans’ Land Act, furniture for can collect. One of these is govern on the gravy, DVA admits. “They who added a woman's brn ot & Oyeaec 
a home, tools and equipment for a ment insurance, which can be paid don’t even seem to care,” says one footnote: “. . . and a idee 
business, even dentures or a hear- for in whole or part in amounts up department official unbelievingly good place to poke HUNTER GILLIAT 
ing aid. Between 1945 and 1952, to $10,000. In most cases discharge JOHN CLARE around in.” Two lenses in different focus 
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s . 
: after his son joined the navy, was 1929 to 1935 was Milne’s main GREY NUN A SAINT? : 
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Editorial 


How to keep labor out of politics: 
Let EVERYBODY get in 


At the urging of the skilful and experienced parliamen 
ianan Stanley Knowle th C anadian | DO { onegr©re 
hinking about forming a new political party 

The officers and members of the Congr re 1 
from unanimously agreed that this would be a good € 


Labor previous attempts at political action n Canada na 
not been notably iccessful. For many vears the Canadian 


icially supported the CCF but thousan 


of its members went stubbornly on 


Valive Or n particularly grievous “ase Social Credit or 
Communist And without doubt many non-union voters 
who might have voted CCF tor purely econom social OF 
political reasons were scared off by the fear that if it ever 
came to power the CCF would be beholden fh oO the 


unions and second to the general population 


lo our mind the trongest argument against a new labor 





party or an existing party re-endorsed by labor ot its 
doubtful effectiveness. The one really disturbing feature of 
such a movement is that it would reactivate an ancient wal 
that, hapy ily. is nearly ended We refer of course to the 
painful and demoralizing (though in its time, the also ne 

iry and inevitable) war between the classe 


In the politi al sense, the Class wal 


loday when employers and employees engage in a bargain 
ing dispute, they are almost never arguing about principles 
laws rights Wr privileges They iTgZi ibout dollars and 
ents The Tolpuddle Martyrs, th Eugene Debs nd the 


Sidney Webbs hover over the bargaining table as honored 


obsolescent ghosts: they have no more to do w th the pro 
ceedings immediately afoot than the plug-hatted, diamond 
studded cigal hewing Boss oft politica cartoon erown 
yellow and unintentionally funny with age 

Still, we il not oO nalve 48 LO SUPPOSE that labor Vil 
stay out of me { merely because ts important Olt 
battles ire ilready von No can tne inorganized millions 
of us non-labor, non-capitalist voters really complain if w 
find ourselve iugh in the middle of som« inachron 
last gasp of a struggle already nine-tenths dead and buried 
We men and women in the middle innot object if this 
nappens because it will be largely the result ( own 
forgetfulness Ihe thing we constantly forget O Our peril 
is that more than votes needed to kee] political p y 


ilive and healthy. Money is needed. So is moral support 


The two major parti n Canada get support at the polls 
om all sorts of people, in ail sorts of occupations, eco 
nomic groups and stations of life. But of the no less impor 
tant support for their party treasuri Imost every penny 
comes frem b esses and businessmet 
There is thing sinister or improper in this practi 
yf itselt Whatever dangers it holds { ood governm 
irise not he suse business and businessmen contribute to 
political parties but because nobody) ve contributes It 
every evist vote { anada gave dollar or two aI 
yea! o the Ol il p y of his choice, the possib ity ol 
1y .party’s becoming the domain or instrument of any 
speceal interest group would evaporate altogether. Govern 


ment and Opposition parties with their party funds coming 
from the many, would be far less vulnerable to pressure 
from the few large ly fancied need to have a 
olitical arm of its own would, we strongly suspect, be dis- 


neon! ‘ 
eoplie who advocate it now 
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Mailbag 





~ Recipe for good health? “Forget about health” 


~ \s there no escape from ‘cataclysmic bagpipes’? 


~ Why the Reds are winning the war of words 


Regarding Dr. Shepherd’s Too Much 
Health Is Making Us Sick (Sept. 27 
I say he dese 


ut we took a look at ourselves anc 


rves i medal! It » ibout 
{ 
ook inventory of what the so-called 


medicine have done to us 
we should find ourselves ailing from 
W pend 
RUSHTON 


IORONTO 


- | regret strongly all these pills and 


ine ind advertisements frightening 
people into il-health MRS. HILDA DUN 
CAN \NCOUVER 
“ You will be unpopular with the drug 
ndustry. but you are on the side ol 
tl ingel R. I HUGGINS, VANCOUVER 





- He has hit the nail on the 
read If | have only one good hand 

one irm and am sitting in a wheel 
! I | nor (nar yree with him 

Let forget about our health and 

on with it RUTH STEPHENSON, VI 


OR 
- A it nurse may I give three long 
heers for Dr. Shepherd rt 

M BRANTFORD, ONT 

e Ihe good doctor exto the 


mplicity of the health program of 


grandmoth lay but he says nothing 
of th pidemics of that time Il am 

he ould not have us return to 
th la vhen youngsters were allowed 
to “build natural immunity to dis 


CLYDE HALL, SASKATOON 
Dear Social Register 


My thanks to Robert Thomas Allen for 
Dear Social Register (Oct. 11) An 


d-blooded Canadian might well sign 
in disgust as fh has done When I 
eceived their first lette I too was m 
lisgust but when the second letter 


ime last month, informing me m 


name was going to be used, whether | 
xermitted it or not, | may say that 
| 


I 
t 
1 wa i itt hot under the coilar I 


be one 
<= 7 . a 
hav always understood that suckers 
only bit when gone after in early 
pring vy April, and not September 
Ww. Oo ARRETT. TORONTO 


No love for bagpipes 


In Mailbag (Oct. I1) correspondent 
June Shore informs us that our gracious 
queen is adept as a Scottish danc 


er, presumably to the accompaniment 
of bagpmes. On the Canadian prairies 
1 often heard the wailing sounds of 
nes and blizzards, and even in 
Vancouver I have been caught where 
I could not escape those “cataclysmic 


gpipe district dances.” But I am 


MACLEAN’S M 


iving in hopes of eternal peace later 
to my knowledge bagpipes are not 
illowed in cemeteries.—H. C. KINGSTON 


VANCOUVER 
Air-force decorations 


Where did Rafe Madison Go? (Oct. 11) 
as a fine work o 


fiction. There are 


a couple of errors, however. Your illus 


AG 


rator, Don Anderson, has placed his 
ribbons incorrectly on the flight-lieuten- 


int. The DFC has its stripes running 


the wrong wa\ [he purple stripe 

should run from top inside to bottom 

outside. The next ribbon, 1939-45 Star, 
incorrect. The next two ribbons. Air | 

Crew Europe and African Star, are in 

reverse order. In addition, it appears 


that the African Star is reversed. In 
my copy of Maclean’s the pale blue 
ippears to be toward the centre of the 
body. It should be on the edge closest 
to the left shoulder. The CVSM shown 
next iS correct, but where is the Wd 
Medal, alwavs side by side with the 
CVSM? D. R. TORNEY, TORONTO 


Henderson, meet Henderson! 


is said that people never know them 
elves That must be true, because | 
certainly did not recognize myself in 
your article on “the man behind Cana 
dian TV's most famous face”! One 
point, however, I should like to clear 
up: I enjoy the best relations with the 
Bulova Watch Company, on whose TV 
commercials I appear from  coast-to 
coast in Canada. It gave a far from 
accurate impression of those relations 
to say that “in 1946 (Henderson) be 
came a CBC radio announcer and du 
ing the next two years uttered so many 
time signals that he still can’t bear to 
hear the word Bulova \ 
For the rest, I am content to let 
themselves what | 
im really like LARRY HENDERSON, 
CLARKSON, ONT 


people judge for 


Get rough with Russia? 


I agree with Lin Yutang (Let’s Stop 
Being Polite to the Russians, Oct. 11 
that we are losing the propaganda battle 
with the Communists, but I cannot 
agree with his proposed counter-offen 
sive. Surely it would be criminal to 
encourage the peoples of eastern Eur 
ope to revolt, when we cannot back 
hem up for fear of starting a world 
war. | am sure the Hungarian freedom 
fighters had some bitter thoughts on 
Western perfidy when remembering the 
Siren voice of Radio Free Europe.— 
HERBERT NORRIS, DUNDAS, ONT * 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
Dr. J. Chapman Bradley 


















“You probably know—and perhaps have envied—people who never seem at a 
loss for words. In business, they always seem able to express opinions in 
words that carry weight and build a reputation for sound judgment 
At social affairs, they talk easily and entertainingly whether the conversation 
turns to politics, golf, science, baseball, world affairs, or children. 


And whenever they talk, people listen 


“Why? What do they have that makes them both interesting and impressive? 


he answer is something we can all acquire—broad know/edge—and the | ~ 


quickest, surest, easiest way of adding to your knowledge is by having a set 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in your home. For almost 200 years, f 
he Encyclopaedia Britannica has been recognized as the greatest treasure of 


knowledge ever published. It will pay you to glance through the plan 


described below which enables you to own the new edition of the Encyclopaedia A 


Britannica easily and inexpensively. With this great storehouse of 


4 ; , : oy 
information at your fingertips, you will soon acquire the habit of ‘looking it 4. 
up in Britannica’ and thus acquire the command of language . the / 


interesting information the authoritative knowledge that makes 


people listen when you talk.’ 


ESSENTIAL IN EVERY HOME 
WHERE EDUCATION IS RESPECTED 


~ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Brand new edition 
now available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now—pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica 


the greatest 
treasure of knowledge ever published—is the 
biggest and greatest in our almost 200-year 
publishing history. An enormous printing ma- 
terially reduces our costs and under an unusual 
direct-from-the-publisher plan, we pass these 
savings on to you. All 24 handsome volumes 
of this world-renowned reference library will 
be delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so low it 
is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the most val- 
uable gift you can give yourself and your family 
—the priceless gift of knowledge. Contained in 
its pages is information on every subject sig- 
nificant to mankind. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowledge and 
authority of world-recognized leaders in every 
field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll find it in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica—whether it is 
information on the rules of a sport, the back- 
ground of a religion, how to build a brick arch 
in°a fireplace, or the science of launching a 
guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “‘televises’’ in- 
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formation to you, with 23,494 magnificent pho- 
tographs, maps, and drawings. In every respect, 
Britannica is the largest and most complete 
reference set published in America, containing 
26,000 pages and over 38,000,000 words. 


Symbol of a good home 


Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help but have 
a lasting effect on you as well as on the growth 
and development of your children in school 
and in later life. Benjamin Franklin said: “‘An 
investment in knowledge pays the best inter- 
est,’ and Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to-read 


Please send me¢ 


Month Payment Plan 


1958 


describes the latest editic 
formation on how I may 


language and superb illustrations. It is essen- 
tial in every home where education is valued 
and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon today, and 
we will send you. . . without cost er obligation 

. a copy of our beautiful, new booklet which 
contains an exciting preview of the latest edi- 
tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Send no 
money —not even for postage. It’s yours, abso- 
lutely free! However, since this offer is neces- 
sarily limited, please mail the coupon today 
before it slips your mind. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, DEPT. 103-H 
Terminal Bidg., Toronto, Ontario 





tthou I ” our colorful Preview Booklet whic 
ym of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Also include 
obtain tl magnificent set ( nm th , ¢ 
” 
1 £ \ 4 I 
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Longines Nobe l Automatii distinguished Longines Eldorad at LUXMTIONS Net 
, j ” ) , , j 

14K gold sel#-winding watch—with max! mi-bracelet watch in the richness of fine 
mum protection against all hazards. $250 1K gold. A magniticent watch at $175 


YOUR WATCH-IT RULES YOUR LIFE 
DO YOU KNOW THE FACTS ON WHICH TO BASE 


THE PURCHASE OF A WORTH-WHILE WATCH? 


MOsT INTIMATE of personal possessions, your watch portions out each 
precious hour, keeps you in #ime with your busy private world. Yet, 
less than 10 per cent of us own, or plan to buy, a truly first class watch 


The reason — most people do not know the facts! 


The fact is that the ownership of a first class watch, a Longines, for in- 
stance, costs less—rather than more—than cheaper watches. Most watches 
under $20 are pin levers, where thin, metal pins substitute for the 
jewelled lever escapement. This is the beating heart of your watch 


which funccions 157,000,000 times a year! 

But even im a jewelled lever watch, perfect performance comes only 
from perfect manufacture, through and through: In a Longines, for in 
stance, many parts are fashioned to a microscopic 1/100,000ths of an 
inch. Equally important, wear and friction are reduced to the vanishing 
point, assuring long life. 


In every field of human endeavor, one product and one name stands 
out as pre-eminent. Among watches, throughout the whole world, that 
name is Longines. During almost a century of achievement, Longines 
has continuously led tn quality and true worth; has won highest honors 
for excellence and elegance 

For a little more than the cost of a good medium-priced jewelled lever 
watch, you may purchase a Longines, rated by experts as the world’s 
finest* With reasonable care, a Longines watch wil! last an adult life- 
time, More important, it actually improves with use, running better 
than new after 10 or even 20 years! 

Longines watches are not sold in every jewellery store. To buy a 
Longines, you must go co an authorized Longines-W ittnauer Jeweller 
The cost can be as little as $85.00. With the few dollars that you would 
pay for a pin lever watch, you can make the down payment on a 
Longines on an easy payment plan. Your old watch will be accepted 
in trade at fair value. Longines makes highest quality watches in the 
greatest variety of styles and types of any watchmaker in the world 
The illustrations above are representative of the outstanding models of 
the 1959 Longines watches. Visit your Longines-W ittnauer Jeweller soon 


*Except for certain hand-made watches, such as Vacheron & Constantin, which 
sell at approximately three times Longines’ prices 
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Bad lighting builds tension... 


ees § 


ere ae 
f*. 


1 
DON’T 


Frown-lines come to stay when you strain at habitual tasks like 
this one! The pink boudoir lamps above are an actual handicap 
in applying make-up. They’re too low to light the face, and the 
colour in the shades disguises natural skin tones. 


General Electric shows you how 
to light right and live relaxed 





~~ 
You're prettier when you pretty-up this way! Taller lamps, at 
face-height, with transluscent shades, in white, ivory or cham 

pagne, light the face evenly without deceptive shadows or colour 
distortion. Use G-E 100-watt White Bulbs. 





DO 





You relax in comfort when correct lighting eliminates eyestrain. 
Here reading is made easy with lamps arranged so that lower 
edges of shades are at eye-level. There’s direct light on the page, 
but none in the eyes. 





two reading lamps show both extremes: One is too high, so that 
the woman must shade her eyes; the other is too low, so that the 


man’s book is in shadow. 


“See your home in a new light”. . . is the title of a 40-page 
booklet that tells you how to light up your life for comfort in every 
room of your home! You’ll find the types of fixtures to use, correct 
everything 


< 









a 
~~ Ae 


ways of placing them, right bulb wattages 
you need to know about home lighting—presented in 
easy-to-follow recipe style. Send for your free copy of 
“See Your Home in a New Light” today! Write to: 
Lamp Department, C.G.E., 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 


— 
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“TOWN and 


Firestone Dealers offering this unique pledge 
of performance have seen Town & Country 
tires in action. They know that exclusive 
Firestone Triple-Action Traction will pull you 
through the deep snows and mud that bog 
down ordinary tires. They know you'll be 
safer, too, from skidding and slithering on icy 


and slushy roads. 


Yes, you'll get traction when you need it, and 
Vil enj I free drivi ir 
you'll enjoy quiet, hum-free driving on dry 


pavement 


In the country and the city, safe winter driving 
begins with traction... the safe, sure traction 


of Firestone Town & Country tires. 








COUNTRY” 


Canada’s leading winter tire, 


any way you look at tt... 


—Powerful traction to make winter driving 
safe and convenient. 


—Smooth, hum-free ride on dry pavement. 


MACLEAN’S 


MAGAZINE, 


NOVEMBER 


8, 





GUARANTEED 


THROUGH ICE, MUD ¢ 


OR WE PAY 
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Trust companies 
give 
personal 


service 


the true story 
of a widow’s 
estate 


She was an elderly widow with no children. She wanted the 
bulk of her estate to go to her sisters in Scotland, but thought of 
giving some legacies and making charitable bequests in Canada. 
And she was anxious to have a suitable and dignified funeral. 
What she needed was simple enough, but how was she to be sure 
her wishes would be carried out exactly as she had planned? 
lo make certain, she appointed a trust company her executor, 
knowing she could rely on its permanence and experience. 
You will find it interesting and helpful to discuss your own 
estate problems with your trust company. Why not give them 


a call today? Your enquiries will be cordially welcomed 


THE TRUST COMPANIES 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


10 


For the 





sake of argument 





HUGH MACLENNAN TELLS 


Why life 


in Br 


This spring and early summer cir- 


cumstances at last made it possible 
for me to revisit the Old Country 
Ostensibly | went for a rest and a 
change, but also because I had 
been so long on this continent I 
was afraid | was losing my per- 
spective. In England I discovered 
that this fear was well-founded 
Before I went to England as a 
student I never saw Canada at all 
Now, back in England for the first 
time since the war, talking to the 
British and seeing them going 
about their work, I thought how 
far we had gone in Canada in 
these last twenty years When I 
was first in England I felt like a 
provincial. { doubt if many Cana 
dians can feel that way now. But 
this last visit to England and Scot 
land, together with the voyage on 
British freighter, showed me 
pretty clearly that in spite of our 
rains, perhaps as a price of them 
have lost something, too. O1 
perhaps I should say we are in 
danger of losing something, and 
that if we wish to retain that some- 
thing we would do well to learn 
from the example of England's 
wisdom and experience What I 
am talking about is our happiness 
and our mental balance, for both 
of these precious commodities are 
n. danger in Canada and for a spe- 


cific reason. 
Iriple tragedy 


We are too much influenced by 
the current American state of 
mind, which all but swamps us. 
You may protest that there is 
nothing new or dangerous in this 
You may answer, and be right, 
that Canadians have been condi- 
tioned by American attitudes for 
ears with no harm done. But I 
im not thinking of the last half 
century but of the last decade; 
specifically I am thinking of the 
a which began when the United 
States entered the cold war 

During this time three develop 

nts have occurred in the Unit- 
ed States which can only be called 


tragic The first was a dehberate 


MONTREAL'S HUGH MACLENNAN. 


is better 
itain 


exaggeration, for short-range poli 
tical purposes, of the communist 
menace at home. The second was 
the decision—if anything so spon 
taneous could be called a decision 
to rouse the public to action 
and a willingness to pay higher 
taxes by stimulating their fears 
Ihe third development, a conse 
quence of the other two, was to 
create a kind of vested interest 
in fear and anxiety. No wonder 
the Americans have lost their sense 
of humor. No wonder they have 
become afraid not to conform 
Tension of the kind which has 
been systematically developed in 
the United States cannot fail to 
warp the judgment even of those 
who create it. Each year the Alsop 
brothers sound more _ hysterical 
Each year American foreign pol 
icy, sewed into a strait jacket 
by manufactured mythologies. be 
comes less capable of dealing 
with changing realities 
Exposed as we are in Canada 
to this constant American pres- 
sure, we too are in obvious dan 
ger of losing our sense of propor- 
tion, and with it our capacity for 
normal human happiness. That, | 
think, is the chief reason why 
we can learn so much from the 
example of the British 
Happiness, the atmosphere and 
state of mind which produces hap 
piness, was what I rediscovered in 
England this year. That the Brit 
ish are happier than we are on 
this continent seemed so self-evi 
dent that it was the only thing | 
observed over there that struck 
me as important. Judged by mate 
rial standards the British are not 
doing badly, but of course they 
are not doing as well as we. | 
don't argue that their standard of 
living is higher, that they are more 
efficient or that their cooking is 
any better than it ever was. But 
happier they certainly are, and 
that much I understood within 
three days of leaving Montreal 
One day out of the Straits | 
was leaning on the rail watching 
the sea and was joined by an 


American continued on page 68 


A FREQUENT CONTRIBUTOR TO 


MACLEAN S, WILL PUBLISH A MAJOR NEW NOVEL IN’ FEBRUARY. 
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The future prosperity of every Canadian has its roots in this 


MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR SKYLINE 


Etched against the skies of Canada are the dramatic wealth. Not a year passes that the headlines do not industry has increased its output from 50 trillion 
shapes of oil well towers, of forests and of mine-heads. carry news of another discovery—another mine cubic feet in 1947 to almost 285 trillion cubic feet 
To over 250,000 Canadians, these raw material opened—another town planted in the wilderness in 1957 
industries mean regular employment. To every other Total production has now passed $1! billion The almost miraculous expansion of our natural 
Canadian, they are the firm foundation for our annually resources industries has not been a matter of chance 
rapidly expanding manufacturing industries The petroleum industry has had a truly spectacular Imagination, skill and daring have written this record 
The forest industries are a tradition in Canada. growth in the last decade. In 1947, Canada produced of growth that brings prosperity to every Canadian 
Today, a staggering 2!'4 billion dollars pour from 744 million barrels of oil. Then Leduc signalled a Modern equipment has been essential in working 
our forests and paper mills. Canada is the world’s new era! In 1957, production gushed to a phenome- this modern miracle. Canada is not an easy land to 
greatest single exporter of newsprint—well over a nal 181 million barrels—a twenty-four fold increase conquer, and the giant crawlers and earthmovers 
billion dollars worth in 1957 in ten years! Today, Canada’s oil fields have the have played their part in harvesting the stored-up 
Few countries are as rich as Canada in mineral capacity to supply our own needs. The natural gas wealth of Canada. 


“=~ 


A giant International crawler tractor smashes a ; Today’s woods operations demand the high production Removing overburden is often the first step in 
sioneer road through wilderness for the oil explo- only machines like these can deliver. Above, an Opening a new strip mine. Here the International 
ation team that follows. The pipelines that snake International crawler takes the giants of the west coast Payscraper puts another mine into production. The 
icross Canada are laid efficiently and economically in tow. Below, the handy International-Drott makes mammoth Payhauler takes giant loads of shot rock 


by International tractors with Superior pipe-booms. short work of loading pulp logs. ; to the crusher for processing into concentrate. 
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International Harvester is proud of the part its equipment has played 
in the growth of Canada’s natural resources industries. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONS ee hast ie Basnsnnge doll DIVISION 





national Harvest any can 
International Construction Equipment Distributors from coast-to-coast: BRITISH COLUMBIA, BC Equipment Co. Ltd. Vancouver S. Galbraith sons, Vernon @ Central Truck & Equipment Co, Nelson 
East Kootenay Equipment Cranbrook e YUKON, Territorial Supply Ltd. Whitehorse « ALBERTA, Industrial & Road Equipment Ltd. Calgary @ SASKATCHEWAN R. J. Fyfe Equipment Lid, Regine 
MANITOBA, Kane Equipment Ltd, Winnipeg e ONTARIO, W L. Ballentine td. Toronto @ WH. Marr Ltd, Kenora @ Twin City Industrial Equip. Ltd, Porr Arthur @ Reid's Garage Utd, Fors Frances e QUEBEC, Chas 
Cuss td. Montreal e NEW BRUNSWICK & P.E.1., Lounsbury Co. Ltd, Moncton © NOVA SCOTIA, Industrial Machinery Co. Ltd, Halifax e NEWFOUNDL AND Harvey & Co. Ltd., Industrial Div, St. John 
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It’s shaped to the modern Canadian taste with a lean, 
clean silhouette. crisp new contours, beautifully re- 
strained accents. It brings you mere spaciousness and 
comfort with a new Body by Fisher. It has a bright 
new sheen a new kind of finish that keeps its lustre 
without waxing for up to three years. New 
brakes. Vast new areas of visibility. Choose the proven 


V8's or the new Hi-Thrift 6. New handling ease and 


road steadiness. Its new right down to the tires! 
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"5 a full series of elegant Inipalas, 


e new Sport Sedan shown here. 





ALL NEW 


Never before has an automobile manu- 


facturer made sucl 


two vears In a row, 


1 sweeping « hanges 


And nevel he tore 


has any car been new like this one 


The 1959 Chevrolet is your kind of 


ward your taste n 


to anticipate youl! 


desire for greater roominess and 

mfort. Engineered to bring you 
reate! satety. economy, east | 
handling and smoothness of ride. 


Chevrolet's new Slimline design 
brings entirely new poise and propor- 
tion to automobile styling. Inside the 


Fisher 


tasteful elegance. 


new and roomier Body by 
youll find truly 
And you ll see more, through the new 


} 


Vista-Panoramic windshield that 


curves overhead. It’s more than 50 


per cent larger. 
There’s much, much more. A new 


steering ratio makes handling easier. 


JME VROLe 














\ 
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W suspension engineering £1 


ua more 


uspension® 


neres a 


irboglide 


ind 


stable ride. (Level Air 
is now even softer!) 
sweet new edition of 
. Anew Hi-Thrift 6 that 


goes on a gallon. New 


Safety-Master brakes. And with all 


thats new, 


racticality. 


evy al y 


you Il find those fine old 


hevrolet virtues of economy and 


See this fresh new 


our Chevrolet dealer’s. 


Optional at extra cost, 





What Canada wants, 
Canada gets in a Chevy! 


Rear view of the new Bel 


like all 


’59 Chevies 


new from bu m per 





fir 2-Door Sedan 





to bur . 
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ORBIT. Decorative Ele« GLENDALE. 2-Wavy Elec- FRILL. Decorative Elec- 
tric Wall Clock. Choice tric Stands or hangs tric Wall Clock. Brass, ° 
of colors, black or white, Choice of colors, $8.95 copper, chrome or black 


$14.95 finish, $10.95 






















BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


What it’s like on the 


Chinese border 





A few hours ago, accompanied by golf was being played. East is east 
two Britishers, the district commis- and west IS west Yet, on that 
- sioner and police officer. I stood silent mountain road, the twain 
at the border between British ter had met 
ritory and Communist China. On When our party had stopped 
one side of the frontier were some long enough to prove that we 
ten young Communist Chinese sol would move of our own volition 
liers, smart of appearance, and and at the moment of our choos 
ach armed with a Sten gun which ng, we re-entered the car and turn 
ie held like a banjo ed it around. Our last glimpse was 
Opposite them were ten Hong of the two lines of Chinese sen- 
Kong Chinese police also complete tries standing motionless and si 
with Sten guns. Between the two lent but armed to kill. It was 
lines of sentries was the middle of only a strip of road, yet it marked 
the mountain road—a mere strip the line between two worlds 
which was mutually accepted as a \ couple of hours later we 
no-man’s-land, and therefore neu reached a splendid country house 
tral territory turned into a country club where 
There we stood in complete si [ was to be the luncheon guest of 
> lence. A group of Communist offi he British journalists in Hong 
eect g ers Stared at us and in return we Kong. It was good to be with them 
j 1 { ‘tared at them. Far behind we igain for the journalist, more than 
| heard the shriek of a railway train’s iny other man, is tuned to the sar 
aT } whistie Then silence again donic comedy. He is the jester, i 
\ | These bovs in uniform had no the contemporary historian who 
* wy 1 ——l | quarrel with each other The: lights brief candles and looks on 
‘se a t ae ‘ inguage was the same, their blood vesterday as ancient history. the 
is the same. Yet there they stood sentimentalist who mocks his own 
TRAVALARM. Keywound LELAND. Keywound ocx BIG BEN. Keywound idy to kill or be killed if a Sten tears 
Unbreakable case. Wid« sional clock with alarm or Electric. Color pat out of turn So we ate and drank and talked 
choice of colors. Lumi- Gold color. Smartly cheice, $7.95. Lumi All around us were the lovely of newspapers until it was time 
nous, $8.95 stvled, $14.95 nous, $8.95 onely hills, vet not far back on for me to cross the harbor to Gov 
the road there was a golf course ernment House to collect my 
narking the thrust of Western things, including my wife, and get 
civilization. But at that frontier back to the Hong Kong airdrome 
post a game even more grim than for the continued on page 90 
A smartly styled Westclox carrie§ your good 
wishes day after day, year after year. Choose your 
gifts from Canada’s largest variety of clocks and 
watches at your Westclox dealer’s. 
a watch for every person 
SHADOW THIN. -PENGUIN. SCEPTRE 
Waterproof Waterproof Small, sturdy. 
. aK, gold color Unbreakable Unbreakable 
° » Unbreak ibk \, mainspring mainspring 
e g, Mainspring $10.95 $8.95. With 
rp $14.95 Metal and metal 
With metal leath bracelet, 
bracelet expansion $9.95. 
$15.95 band 
$11.95. 
Across the harbor from Hong Kong in a ring of hills (background) is 
the border of Communist China. Sten-gun patrols guard it constantly 
“ * 
WESTCLOX Trade Marks. 
the makers of BIG BEN . 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LIMITED, PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO. 
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In MATINEE theyve found the finest 


and the reward of great applause still ringing 


Matinée, too, is held in high regard by dis- 


cerning people. Its classic tobaccos give the A cigarette of elegance 
Spec ial quality they demand in a « igarette. The \ fil é 

. 4 . —S A filter of particulal 
delightful mildness is Matinée’s own, and the 


PRC 
SPECIALLY PR 
CELLULOSE 


pure, white filter completes their enjoyment. 
That is why they smoke Matinée with the 


; Sale 
»lete confidence they’ve found the finest. 
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GASOLINES 






THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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MACLEAN’S: CANADA’S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Where do we stand in defense? 
BEGINNING A THREE-PART REPORT BY BLAIR FRASER 


No problem facing the Canadian nation has so many sides as our military 


defense. In some ways the problem has been simplified by our geographical 
and political position under the wing of the mighty U.S. A. In other ways 
it has been complicated and confused by the very same factors 

Six months ago Maclean’s Ottawa editor, Blair Fraser, set out on 
roving assignment that took him to military and diplomatic installations 
on three continents. * His job was to do what a layman could to break the 
problem down into its component parts at y to make them recognizable 
to other laymen. He soon found himself seeking answers to two main sets 
of questions. One has to do with our national sovereignty. Has Canada 
any real freedom of choice left in its military affairs? Has Canada any 
effective voice in deciding whether, and when and how the “massive retalia 
tion” of a thermonuclear bomb would be launched? Have we any real 
control over our Own destiny, or are we bound and blindfolded pas 
sengers in an American chariot? 

The second set of questions deals with our safety and survival How 
good are the costly shields we and our allies are building? They're designed 
to protect us against manned aircraft, but what protects us against missiles’ 
What its the real danger, and what kind war are we able to fight? What 
happens if the enemy wages an unexpected kind of war, in which our 
northward-looking aerial defenses have no role to play? Finally, there is 
the deepest and most sobering question of all: can we survive another war, 
win or lose? 

No one, as Fraser says, has the final answers to these questions, or to 
any single one of them. In this, the first of three important and engrossing 


articles, he weighs the probabilities. 
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Key to our key weapons is NORAD’s Combat Operations 
Centre (left) at Colorado Springs; duty officer is an 
RCAF squadron leader. NORAD arms BOMARC (top 
right) and NIKE (below) are operational: F-104 fighter 
(above) is just reaching production; Canada’s Avro Arrow 


(below) may not. Far right, SAC’s B-52—the big deterrent. 


Our airborne Maginot Line is already the most colossal defense 


system in history. But while the planners draft massive additions, skeptics insist we're arming for the wrong war 


A. ten minutes to five one morning last west. Four more were approaching New 
autumn Air Marshal Roy Slemon was York from the Atlantic. Another group 
awakened by the bedside telephone at his appeared off Florida. Over the Pacific 
home in Colorado Springs. Slemon is coast, where a big U. S. bomber force had 
deputy commander of North American just completed an attack exercise, came 
Air Defense (NORAD), and U. S. General another and unknown fleet of about the 
Earle Partridge was away that day on an same size. 

inspection tour; the Canadian air marshal For a few more spine-chilling minutes, 
was in charge, for both countries. His while NORAD’s network of communica 
telephone call came from the officer who tions crackled alerts in all directions, the 
was on duty at NORAD combat operations map continued to look as if this were the 
centre Kremlin’s choice for D-Day Then, quite 
Where do we stand in defense: 1 “I think you’d better come down, sir. suddenly, it all cleared up. Four aircraft 
Things don't look very good were identified as commercial airliners, 
Nine minutes later Slemon was there, off course because of bad weather. Four 
By Blair Fraser looking at the big glass map on which others were U.S. bombers of the Strategic 
every unidentified aircraft in flight over Air Command (SAC) whose flight plans 
North America is marked in orange chalk had not been sent te NORAD as they 
It always shows a few—among the two should have been. The “attacking fleet” 
hundred thousand flights of an average on the west coast turned out to be elec 
day, a dozen will normally be off course tronic “ghosts” set off by the American 
or for some other reason unaccounted fo bomber exercise in the Pacific; designed 
Occasionally a Canadian or American as countermeasures to fool the Russian ait 
fighter might be ordered up to take a look defense system, they had worked very well 

but even this would be no cause for alarm. at fooling our own 
What NORAD is watching for is a pattern Against the day when this false alarm 
a lot of unknown aircraft ail appearing might become real, Canada and the U.S 
at once, and all headed for North Ameri- 


can target areas 


have created. the biggest, the most elabor- 
ate, the most expensive system of continen 
Slemon found himself looking at just tal defense the world has ever seen. It 
such a pattern. The map showed half a has seven major elements, five of them 
dozen unidentified planes flying very high purely defensive and two of them means 


across the coast of Labrador, bound south- of counterattack: continued on page 87 
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The “royal family” of the Laurentians 


When young Lucile Wheeler brought a world ski crown 


back to St. Jovite she set the seal on her adventurous family’s achievements as pioneers in winter sport, 


aviation and the gentle art of snaring tourists 


By McKenzie Porter 


In the dashing, handsome, convivial cult 
of skiing, Lucile Wheeler, a lithe, grey-eyed 
softly spoken redhead from St. Jovite, in the 
Laurentian Mountains of Quebec, has tew 
peers. During the world championships o1 
ganized last winter by the International Ski 
Federation at Bad Gastein, Austria tnis 
twenty-three-year-old daughter of a Cana 
dian innkeeper won the women’s downhill 
race, thus becoming, on a pair of waxed 
boards, the fastest girl live 

As she hurtled down the one-and-three 
quarter-mile course, with its tortuous turns 
and hair-raising jumps, there were moments 
when Lucile touched sixty miles an hour 
and her skis seemed to be full of life 
Scudding over icc, smashing through soft 
snow, rocking into the curves and crouching 
for the leaps, she made the descent in two 
minutes, twelve and one tenth seconds. Pre 
viously at Bad Grastein, records had been 
broken by tenths of a second. Lucile broke 
the existing record by five seconds. The run 
ners-up were Frieda Danzer, of Switzerland, 
la Marchelli, of Italy, both earlier 


and Car 
holders of the title 

After her victory had been cheered by 
sixty thousand spectators Lucile said to Pepi 
Salvenmoser, her Austrian coach: “Well, I've 
done what I set out to do From the age of 
ten she had been determined to break the 
European monopoly of world skiing titles 

Today, at St. Jovite, Lucile Wheeler is 
doing secretarial work for her parents’ busi 
ness, Gray Rocks Inn, a big, rambling. com- 
fortable resort that stands by the shores of 
Lac Oujmet, in the shadow of Mont Trem 


blant, on the northern rim of the Laurentian 





range. She has retired from competitive 

skiing partly because she can go no tur- 

the: partly because sne intends to marry in 
] 


years time and partly because she’s grown 


little tired of publicity 

Even so, Lucile has given other Canadian 
kiers an idol to boast about and dealt a 
blow at the inferiority complex that has 
tended to mar Canadian performances at 
international meetings in Europe. Lucile has 
ilso publicized throughout the world the 
winter sports attractions of her native Laur- 
entians, a six-hundred-square-mile range of 
mountains that begins thirty miles and ends 


nety miles north of Montreal 





This was strangely appropriate, for it was 
Lucile’s family that led the way in trans 
forming the Laurentians from a of 
scrub farms and small logging camps into a 


ry 


playground that now resembles Switzerland 
and takes in more than a hundred million 
dollars a year from tourists 

Lucile’s grandmother, eighty-nine-year-old 
Mrs. George Wheeler, tounded Gray Rocks 
Inn 
ti 


he oldest vacation hotel in the Lauren 
ans, in 1902. By entertaining Les Touques 
Bleu, a rollicking Montreal snow-shoe club 


Mrs Wheeler originated the Laurentians 


reputation tor wintel sports 

Lucile’s uncle, sixtv-four-year-old Tom 
Wheeler, now the millionaire president of 
Wheeler Airlines Ltd., one of the most fa! 
flung and diversified of North American 
transportation companies, managed Gray 
Rocks trom 1926 to 1950. During that time 
he brought the Laurentian backwoods such 
unexpected and revolutionary refinements 


as the continued on page 93 
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At Bad Gastein, Austria, Lucile fought 
an attack of nerves to win the world’s downhill 


tile for women and set a new record. 


In New England Harry Wheeler raced 
his Siberian sled dogs to a 1935 championship. 
He went on to win the Quebec Derby 
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AT GRAY ROCKS INN, Harry Wheeler and his family take time out from entertaining guests the majority fly up from the | for a spirited cribbage session. 


ee 


Harry's opponent for this hand is daughter | let ts; sons Tom (left) and Harry kibitz 


AT LAC OUIMET, th ers cond plush lodge directly across the lake from Gray Rocks, Harry’ 


fom visits with their 89-year-old mother. She describes herself as “spry as a willow branch”; leaves her room for a daily excursion among the vacationers 
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STUBBORN B.C. FARMER William Pybus camped in path of bulldozers 


He demanded payment for moving barns on his expropriated property—and g 


EXPROPRIATION: 


the fear 


and the facts 


In this fast-building country 
expropriation is hitting property holders in 

new thousands and becoming an 

ominous bogey to the rest. These misunderstood 
laws do usurp some private rights. 


Here’s what they can— and can’t—do to you 


By Douglas Dacre 





RESIGNED ONTARIO FARMER Isaac McCredy (left) learned 


from highways le 
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Since the end of the war the dynamic ex- 
pansion of Canada’s economy has made 
many property owners vaguely and uneas- 
ily aware of a tangled web of legislation 
known as the laws of expropriation 

These statutes empower federal, provin- 
cial and municipal governments to confis- 
cate any privately owned land or buildings 
they may need for defense works, airports, 
harbors, highways, universities, schools, city 
halls, car parks, sewage plants and scores 
of other facilities that benefit the community 
at large. Similar powers are vested in cet 
tain railroad, gas, oil, hydro, seaway and 
other privately or publicly owned utility 
companies to secure rights-of-way for tracks, 
pipelines and power cables 

The owner is entitled to compensation 
computed by independent appraisers and ad- 
justed, if necessary, by a judge or arbitrator 
But only under exceptional circumstances 
may he retain or recover his property 

Although the laws of expropriation repu- 
diate the old ideal that a man’s home is his 
castle, economists regard them as essential 
to progress If they were abolished tomor- 
row landowners would be able to block 
schemes of national importance by refusing 
to part with their holdings or by demanding 
prices that would cripple the taxpayer and 
the consumer 


_ 
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partment official that buildings on onc of his two farms will 
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Every landowner in Canada, whether he 
is a British Columbia shopkeeper with a 
few feet of main street front, an Alberta 
rancher with hundreds of square miles of 
range, an Ontario suburbanite with deeds 
to a pocket-handkerchiet backyard, or a 
Nova Scotia millionaire with a big seaside 
estate, is equally vulnerable to expropria- 
tion. 

Once a government department or auth- 
orized utility company has expropriated his 
land the owner can retrieve it only if he 
can prove to the satisfaction of a judge that 
the applicants are motivated by improper or 
dishonest intentions. If the owner cannot 
prove such a charge—and there is no record 
in Canada of one ever being substantiated 
then his property is lost. He cannot keep 
it for reasons of sentimental attachment, or 
on the grounds that it is vital to his liveli- 
hood, or even on the claim that the authority 
concerned is failing to act in the public in- 
terest. 

All acts of expropriation are intended to 
serve the public interest. The person re- 
sponsible for safeguarding the public inter- 
est is invariably a provincial or federal 
cabinet minister. Ministers of the crown 
are responsible even in the case of expropri 


ations by town councils and privately owned 
continued on page 81 


utility companies. 
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emolished; second farm must be moved 


Expropriators josh themselves 


These drawings, from the handbook used 


by Ontario highways expropriators, spoof 
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BY BEN LAPPIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DESMOND ENGLISH 


THE HOLDUP 


It happened in a bank, 
and Uncle Beinish was holding the gun when the 
police came running—into the most 


cockeyed snafu that ever turned a detective grey 
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WA ieee opposition the lean edgy gunman 


dimly envisaged when he shoved his revolve: 
into the bank telier’s face he couldn’t in his 
wildest dreams have reckoned on meeting up 
with my Uncle Beinish. The events which fol 
lowed the desperado’s unhappy decision to in 
vade the McCaul and Baldwin Street Branch of 
the Mutual Bank of Canada bore my uncle’s 
inimitable touch all right. Nevertheless he took 
everlasting pride in this farrago as one of his 
finest if not the finest of all the good deeds, o1 
mitzvahs as he referred to them in biblical He 
brew, he went about performing so avidly. But 
this, to put it mildly, has always been considered 
a minority opinion by the fifteen or so others 
trapped in this unlikely holdup by the gunman 

or was it by my uncle? To this very day none 
of them is quite sure which. 

To look at him one never would have sus- 
pected anything untoward about Uncle Beinish 
I can’t recall any unusual feature about this 
short, heavy-set, middle-aged man that might 
have caused anyone to stop and look in his 
direction—except perhaps for his outsized head 
and its thick crop of tightly curled greying hait 
But the oddity of this characteristic was, in a 
manner of speaking, strictly seasonal in that 
once every five or six weeks or so, several days 
prior io his haircut, he’d look like a ponderous 
unshorn ram. Nor were there any of the famil 
iar uncle quirks about him. He was not an 
inventor, or a busybody, or a lazy bachelor and 
certainly not one of those formidable wrestling 
uncles whose visits are apt to finish up with a 
casualty or two among the nephews or nieces 
Uncle Beinish was none of these. But he was 
the consummate master of the snafu, and by 
comparison the common garden varieties of ec 
centricity that uncies in general bring to the 
human race pale into insignificance. His gift for 
addling people he brought not only to such cele 
brated affairs as that attempted bank robbery 
but into ordinary, everyday incidents as well. 

For instance, just to make sure that nothing 
went wrong, his wife would invariably accom 
pany him when he'd go to pay his respects to a 
bereaved family. Once he went by himself on 
such a mission and landed up in the wrong 
home. Before things were straightened away the 
mother had fzinted, her four children were 
weeping and screaming and the man he pre 
sumed dead had to come dashing home from a 
Turkish bath to prove he was alive and well 
before peace and quiet were restored to his 
home. When my uncle entered a situation he’d 
invariably set loose a chain reaction of bizarre 
events so that a kind of bewildering new reatity 
would emerge at the other end. 

Take that robbery with the amateur desper 
ado. Now, bank robberies follow one of two 
pre-ordained courses; either they are foiled or 
they're carried off successfully. But with Uncle 
Beinish on hand to pay his gas bill the order of 
things inevitably gave way, with the result that 
a billowing confusion descended on Mutual’s 
little branch in the heart of Toronto’s immigrant 
section during the Thirties, and enveloped the 
gunman, the line of depositors, the entire staff 
from manager to messenger and no less than 
four policemen who'd rushed up in a cruiser, 
siren screeching and all 

The only creature whose lines of communica- 
tion with my uncle remained unsnarled was his 
horse Shirashon. The animal was a lamentable 
specimen, but just the continued on page 26 
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stood above Wolfe’s Cove while he misinformed her on the battle fought nearby 


mn Quebec City 


\ writer who was there when 

Churchill met Roosevelt in Quebec returns 
for a holiday steeped in history, 

spiced with Gallic gaiety and haute cuisine, 
and set off by the romantic 


skyline of Canada’s most charming city 


By Ken Johnstone PHOTOGRAPHS BY BASIL ZAROV 
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I suppose most city dwellers prefer their 
own city to any other; if they didn’t, presum- 
ibly, they would have moved long since to 
the city of their choice. | know this is true 
of most Montrealers; talk to them of a trip 
to Toronto and their lips curl in disgust; to 
Ottawa and they yawn with boredom; and 
as for the west, only the prospect of travel- 
ing with a potential Grey Cup winner would 
lure them on an excursion into that hinter 
land. Yet there is one city for which most 
Montrealers confess a great weakness, and 
it is a weakness that I suspect is shared by 
many others who are otherwise parochial 
home-town boosters; this is Quebec City 
Quebec City! The very mention of the 
name conjures up visions of the past: of that 
dashing adventurer, explorer and scientist, 
Champlain, landing here to found the first 
city of Canada back in 1608; of Phips and 
his fleet in 1690 prowling below its battle- 
ments and safely out of range as the haughty 
eagle, Frontenac, replied to his insulting 
demand for surrender: “I will answer your 
general only by the mouths of my cannon!”; 
of that crucial night in 1759 when Wolte’s 
men scaled its craggy cliffs and slipped past 
a slack guard to land in Montcalm’s rear 
and force a battle that decided the fate of 
a continent; of Montgomery's siege of 1775 
and the hand-to-hand fighting in Lowertown 
which ended in Montgomery’s death and the 
withdrawal of the American forces; and, 
from recent years, memories of the two fate- 
ful Quebec Conferences of World War Il 
when the late Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King played host to Roosevelt and Churchill 
as the Allies mapped out their strategy for 
the second front. Surely if Canada can 
boast a historic city, this is it. Visiting Que 
bec is like visiting your own birthplace and 


assuring yourself that, after all, you were 





AT THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD at the 


not just a bundle left on the doorstep by 
wandering gypsies from Europe. 

It was with such thoughts that my wife 
and I recently accepted an assignment from 
Maclean’s to spend a weekend in Quebec 
City, and it was with a pleasant feeling of 
anticipation and excitement that we drove 
along the south shore on Highway 9 (the 
shortest route between Montreal and Que- 
ber City), and topped a rise in the other- 
wise straight and flat road to get the first 
glimpse of our destination. Before us ap- 
peared the many-girdered arching green 
frame of the Quebec Bridge, rising from the 
steep banks of the St. Lawrence and blend- 
ing with the foliage at either end to form a 
foreground for the first soft outline of the 
city, its green-tipped roof tops touched by 
the last slanting rays of the sun and framed 
against the lowering and rolling black back- 
drop of the Laurentians beyond. It seemed 
truly a city of beauty and mystery and prom- 
ise, and not quite real. 

The last light of day vanished as we 
crossed the bridge. Beads of twinkling lights 
in the city and ships’ lights in the dark shad- 
ows of the river below completed the trans- 
formation to night as we drove along the 
great wide Boulevard Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
which changed to gracious Grande Allée, 


IN A FASHION SALON Elizabeth 
dickered for a bargain bathing suit. She wore 
it in a friend’s pool that afternoon. 


abet 


op a ee, 


Citadel Ken snapped, Elizabeth threw a snappy salute 


as we entered the city itself. We came at 
once under the spell of Quebec, its gentle 
pace and elegant atmosphere. And as we 
followed the length of Grande Allee, pick 
ing Our Way past an occasional caleche 
and victoria, we entered the old walled city 
with its narrow winding streets, grey stone 
houses with unbroken fronts and its haunt- 
ing feeling of linking the present with cen 
turies past. And then we came to the Cha 
teau Frontenac, green-roofed and turreted 
like a medieval castle, and dominating the 
old city night and day 

Probably most English-speaking tourists 
go directly to the Chateau, for it dominates 
the hotel scene as its outline dominates the 
skyline 
the total of the next five largest hotels, the 
Saint Roch, Victoria, Saint Louis, Clarendon 
and Chateau Champlain. Its prices are 
higher, too 
from fourteen to twenty-one dollars at the 
Chateau. The Saint Roch runs between sev- 
en and nine dollars, Victoria and Saint Louis 
between ten and twelve, the Clarendon 
(where I stayed during the Quebec Confer- 
ences) from eleven to fourteen, and Chateau 
Champlain from six to eight dollars a cay 

We might have stopped at any number 


Its total of 678 rooms is equal to 


Double rooms with bath range 


of motels on the way in, on either side of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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PLUNGING like a walrus in reverse into friend Roger Lemelin’s pool. Ken Johnstone tried to shower Elizabeth. 


PROPPING up a wall on an ancient street that climbs from Lower to Uppertown, they savored Quebec’s “tranquility.” 
























































Holiday weekend in Quebec City: continued 


spel 


“We came at once under the 


the river. Top price there was ten dollars 
with the 110-unit Auberge du Boulevard 
Laurier, at the north end of the bridge, 
the biggest of them all. 

And then, of course, for people who 
want to visit Quebec City on a shoe- 
string, there are hundreds of rooms to 
rent, comfortable and _ well-furnished, 
many with parking privileges, with a top 
price of nine dollars and as little as a 
dollar to a dollar and a half in the off- 
season for rooms that are quite clean and 
comfortable, in the walled city itself. 

We chose none of these. Instead, upon 
the recommendation of a good friend 
who lives in Quebec City, Roger Leme- 
lin of television Plouffe Family fame, we 
stopped at the Chateau Laurier, a modest 
sixty-room hostelry right on Grande Allée 
near the provincial par'iament building. 
He had said: “All the French-Canadian 
intellectuals from Montreal stay there. 
Even if you are neither, they are broad- 
minded, and you will like the atmos- 
phere.” 

He was right. The place had a warm 
and hospitable appearance and we found 
our twin-bedded room quite modern and 
up to date with radio and television at 
eleven dollars a day. It commanded a 
view of spacious Place Georges V, with 
the Armouries in the foreground and the 
Citadel and the old city beyond. And the 
celebrated Georges V restaurant was at- 
tached to the hotel. We hestily unpacked 
and went down to try it out 

Quebec City restaurants rate among 
the very best in the land, and of these, 
I soon discovered, the Georges V was 
among the leaders. While Elizabeth 
that’s my wife—and I sipped our apéritifs, 
we studied the menu. It began with the 


injunction: “Bon Appétit . . . Large 
Soif » et ne_ hbattez pas votre 
femme !!!’, and it offered a large array 


of tempting hors d’euvres, but we skip- 
ped them for soup. Elizabeth ordered on- 
ion soup served French-style and I settled 
for sherry consommé. Then Elizabeth 
went exotic with shrimps flambé, and, not 
to be outdone, I called for pepper steak 
flambéed in armagnac. The steak, golden 
brown and covered with tiny pepper- 
corns, was a good inch and a half thick. 
Both it and the shrimps gave off tanta- 
lizing aromas as they were flambéed at 
the table in copper saucepans, the maitre 
dhotel deftly flipping the liquor over 
them and stirring the sauce briskly as 
all that good alcohol went up in blue 
flames. We skipped vegetables in favor 
of a crisp chef’s salad with a suspicion 
of garlic in it, and I ordered a °53 Ries- 
ling, a dry Alsatian wine, for the shrimps, 
and then drank most of it myself. Eliza- 
beth had an impressive French pastry 
featuring fresh cherries for her dessert, 
and I had a Rhum Baba that was really 
soaked in rum. Cognac and a cigar with 
the coffee began to make me feel like 
an ancient French seigneur, and I paid 
the formidable check with a flourish 

By now it was close to midnight, and 
Elizabeth showed definite signs of weari- 
ness. But I still felt wide awake, so I 











spell of ancient Quebec — its gentle 


told her I would have a look around and 
she went off to bed. I drove down Grande 
Allée, now almost deserted, through the 
old walled city to a night-spot on St 
Jean Street appropriately called A La 
Porte St. Jean. Quebec City lays no claim 
to being a city of night clubs; rather it 
boasts of having more churches per capi- 
ta than Rome. But a number of restau- 
rants have floor shows and A La Porte 
St. Jean is the biggest and best of these 
Others are Chez Gérard, in Lowertown, 
under the same management but catering 
to a more rugged audience; the Chez 
Emile, with more elevated entertainment; 
Au Bal Tabarin; Le Baril d’Huitre; and 
Coronet, all advertising floor shows of 
varying quality. 





PADDLING barefoot in a meadow freshet on 
Ile d'Orléans, lizabeth eased the after-effects 
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pace and elegant atmosphere” 


The Porte St. Jean featured a lively ice 
show, Jack Kelly’s Ice Frolics of 1958, 
and it was just about broken up com- 
pletely by the zany antics of a ‘*ypical 
drunken American tourist, who *urned 
out to be Esco La Rue and part of the 
show. 

His act began with the garrulous 
table-hopping and jovial drunken ap- 
plause of a happy inebriate and built up 
to a sortie on the ice that had the audi- 
ence in a panic. After the show I had 
a happy inspiration, and a confidential 
word with Esco La Rue. I| told him: 
“Tomorrow night, I'm going to bring my 
wife to see the show, but I won't tell 


her about you.” He grinned. “I'll be 
looking for you.” continued on page 74 


a long tramping tour. 
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PAUSING in a midnight stroll on Dufferin 


Terrace boardwalk, they felt as young as the lovers passing. 


< 


—— a 
PRAISING pint-sized troubadours who sang 
Alouette, they won a welcome to narrow Rue Sous le Cap. 
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A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


When Vancouver 
turned back the Sikhs 


For sixty days in 1914 a shipload 

of would-be Indian immigrants was held just off shore by an angry 
province determined to “stay white.” They fought off 

police, struggled in the courts, gave up when menaced by the navy, 


but left behind a legacy of death 


BY RAY GARDNER ivusrratep sy JAMes HL! 





e 
8 
g 
= for a first glimpse of the land where bound in turbans. About them, on the land- 
they sought release from Asia’s hopeless ing deck, their luggage was piled high, ready 
poverty, almost four hundred immigrants to go ashore. 
from India swarmed the decks of the Japan- But their ship was not even allowed to 
ese tramp S.S. Komagata Maru as she steam- dock and, eventually, they were to face the . 
ed into Vancouver harbor one May morning six-inch guns of a Canadian cruiser, manned g 
forty-four years ago. Many waved excitedly by sailors rushed by train all the way from  d 
to the small band of their countrymen who Halifax to back up the local determination 
had gathered on the waterfront to welcome to “keep British Columbia a white man’s 
them, while from the bridge a signaller ex- country.” 
changed formal greetings, by semaphore, Three Jaws had been passed to prevent 
with those ashore. immigrants from India entering Canada. 
All were dressed in their best. The men These laws were applied to bar the men of 
wore Western-style suits and, but for a hand- the Komagata Maru 
ful of Moslems aboard, wore their long, up- For two months—from May 23 to July 
swept hair swathed in turbans as decreed by 23, 1914 — the Komagata Maru rode at 
the Sikh religion. Physically, at least, they anchor in Burrard Inlet while the Indians, 
were men of a superior stamp—tall, broad nearly all veterans of the British Army’s 
of shoulder, their bronzed faces framed by famous Sikh regiments, fought for the right 
meticulously groomed beards and_ their to settle in Canada. Most of them were 
smiles revealing flawless teeth, white and named Singh, meaning “lion,” a name com- 
even. They were described even by the mon to the majority of Sikhs since the end 
hostile Vancouver press as “a handsome lot.” of the seventeenth century when, to survive 
The only two women aboard were clothed persecution, they transformed themselves 
in saris of brightly colored silk. The three from a pacifist sect of Hinduism into a fierce- 
if children, all boys, were neatly clad in knick- ly militant one. 
: ers and, like their elders, had their heads Before them the continued on page 63 
' tj There were almost 400 Sikhs aboard. When Inspector Reid The Sikhs rained down garbage, chairs, scrap metal and 
came out they threatened to hold him hostage for food. coal. The police boat fled; eight men went to hospital 
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courtroom secrets 
ot a 


master lawver 


Next to Perry Mason, Joe Cohen probably 
rings more switches on the law 

than any criminal lawyer in the business. 
What if his legal sleight of hand 

sets a guilty client free? Cohen calls that 


*“*a healthy situation” 


a 
By Eric Hutton = prorocesrn sy Basie zarov 


R ecentiy a group of Montreal policemen got into a locker-room 
discussion of what to do if they themselves got into trouble. The 
almost unanimous verdict was “Hire Joe Cohen if you can 
afford him.” 

Since the officers were referring to a man who frequently 
spoils their own best cases, this was a realistic tribute to the court- 
room astuteness of Joseph Cohen, a Russian-born Montrealer 
whom colleagues call “a lawyer’s lawyer” and clients in large 
numbers regard as the defense most likely to succeed 

Cohen modestly considers himself somewhat less than infalli 
ble. “In Toronto they call Arthur Martin ‘the lawyer whose 
clients never hang,’ he said recently I can’t claim that 

Actually only two of the thirty-five murder suspects Cohen 
has defended in his forty-seven years as a lawyer have been 
executed. But Cohen is often called in to bolster the appeals of 
men already convicted, and he has lost five such last-ditch clients 
to the gallows 

Even this is construed as a backhand testimony to his abilities 
“There are lawyers who won't admit a case is finally lost until 
Cohen has had a go at it,” one of them commented 

Unusual cases gravitate to Cohen, cases like the longest in 
Canadian criminal-court annals, in which Cohen made one of his 
rare appearances on the prosecutor’s side. This was the ten years 
of triais, appeals, mistrials and re-trials of Dr. Leon Azulay, who 
was finally freed of an abortion-death charge. Cohen represented 
the “victim” in the only high-seas piracy trial since Confedera- 
tion. He lost the swiftest verdict in a major criminal case when 
Fred Rose, MP, was convicted in thirty-four minutes, after the 
jury in the first of the spy-ring prosecu- continued on page 46 





Brandishing one of ten daily cigars, Cohen talks with admirers in Montreal's superior- 
court lobby. Some lawyers “won't admit a case is lost” till Cohen has had a crack at it. 
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FIRE ANT 
The U.S. can’t control it. 
It may hit Canada next. 


Have 
the insects 
got 


us licked? 


There are two million kinds of them. They kill forests, eat crops and spread 


plague. We're fighting back with DDT and newer poisons— 


we've even enlisted radiation—but they’re getting wilier and tougher 


Ears in 1939 millions of farmers, foresters, 
gardeners and ordinary people who just like sit- 
ting out on the front porch read what seemed to 
them to be the most important war communique 
in history 

The spectacular insect-killing properties of a 
wonderful chemical called DDT had just been 
discovered and man was about to win an uncon- 
ditional surrender from his oldest and most im- 
placable foe. To vast numbers of people to 
whom no war between man and man_ had 
brought direct suffering, this was more exciting 
news than Alamein or Normandy. 

In the nineteen years since, DDT has indeed 
brought some victories for its human sponsors 
So have other post-war weapons and means of 
using them. But already some of these victories 
have proved to be only local and many others 
temporary. A few have actually rebounded and 
may in the end do the human race more harm 
than good. Scientists are still searching for a 
foolproof weapon. The newest, as yet used only 
in the laboratory, involves stealing the insects’ 
growth hormones and using them to upset the 
natural life cycle. But despite research like this 
if the war ever ends the insects will almost cer- 
tainly be the winners 

This is how we stand today 

If a visitor from Mars dropped in to have a 
look at us he would report that the land is cover- 
ed with vegetation and mainly infested with hu- 
man beings and insects 

According to the fossil record giant cock- 
roaches were chewing up the old fern forests and 
giant dragonflies swooped around with a gleam 
in their eyes for many million years before the 
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DRAWINGS BY LOU PARKER 


first animal with a backbone crawled out of the 
water. Insects had a long head-start on our most 
remote land-living ancestors, and in a sense they 
have been waiting for us ever since. When man 
first appeared on the scene he was, from the 
viewpoint of insects, just a wonderful expanse 
of thin naked skin with tasty blood beneath. If 
he died from diseases carried by the insects, that 
was his bad luck. 

Only since we settled down to farm and mine 
the land a few thousand years ago and began to 
look on the earth, with all its animals, minerals 
and vegetables, as exclusively our own, have we 
started to fight back. Our wits have been match- 
ed against the insect’s capacity to multiply and 
to change its nature. 

The weapons our side is using in this era of 
chemical warfare sometimes backfire or go off 
in the wrong direction. For example, spruce bud- 
worm, which is the larva of a sawfly, threatens 
the existence of spruce and pine forests in both 
northeastern and northwestern America. In New 
Brunswick and southern Quebec several! million 
dollars are spent each year by lumber companies 
for aerial spraying of the forests with DDT. 
Each season the trees are for the most part saved 
for another year, and so long as winters continue 
to be so much milder and more congenial to the 
budworm than they used to be, such treatment 
may be necessary. The DDT kills the budworm 
grubs, and the chemical is washed by the rains 
into the soil and down to the streams and rivers 
But the aquatic insects that form much of the 
food of fishes, and the fish themselves, are both 
susceptible to DDT. Since the New Brunswick 
rivers are noted for their continued on page 54 
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TENT CATERPILLAR 
Every ten or twelve years it 
sweeps in force across Canada. 





FLEA 
It's brought a growing threat 
of bubonic plague to the west. 





EUROPEAN CORN BORER 
Each year it runs up a farm 
loss of hundreds of millions 





APHID 
It multiplies a million times 
faster than the house fly. 





JAPANESE BEETLE 
The DDT that will kill it also 
threatens the insects we need 








Nothing succeeds like Charles ‘Templeton 
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Globe-trotting celebrity: Templeton stretches opulently on the balcony of a Monte Carlo hotel during a CBC-TV assignment early this year—his second TV tour in Europe. 
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~— his tortured 
to leave the church 


decision 


he’s been hailed as 
television’s brightest new 
find. But he’s been 

hailed before—as a halfback, 
sports cartoonist, 

boy evangelist, playwright, 


author —and now 





he’s thinking about politics 


By John Clare 


At forty-one, an age when most men are 
established in or resigned to the pattern 
created by their jobs and their home lives, 
Charles Templeton decided, in one tortured 
month, to give up not only a long and bril- 
liant minister of the Gospel 
but his marriage as well. 

The conflict, far fiercer than any of the 
prize fights about which Templeton feels 
the way Ernest Hemingway feels about bull- 
fights, left him exhausted spiritually and 
physically. He had new and frightening 
pains across his chest and ulcerous twinges 
spasmodically seared his stomach. He re- 
turned to Canada from the United States, 
where he had been secretary of evangelism 
for the Presbyterian Church, and went into 
a kind of retreat in a cabin he bought in 
Georgian 


career aS a 


the rugged vacation country of 
Bay. When he emerged he was still taut 
still a little punch drunk, but still sure he 
had done what he had to do. This assur- 
ance was to give him strength to withstand 
the blast of vituperation, some of it from 
people in the. church, which assailed him 
for having left the ministry 
In the brief case he took 
Toronto, when he returned to the 
world, were three television plays, two of 
them written during his vigil. They were 
to provide the beginning of a new career, 


with him to 
outside 
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as brilliant in its way as the one on which 


he had just turned his back, for the CBC 
immediately bought two of the plays 

While he Toronto to peddle his 
plays he appeared as a guest on the tele- 
vision show Tabloid. He caught the eye 
of the show’s producer, Ross McLean, who 
was in the process of gathering a team of 
interviewers for a new feature to be called 
Close-Up. McLean hired Templeton as an 
interviewer at a hundred and fifty dollars 
a week to be paid whether or not he appear- 
ed in every show. The short-term contract, 
which Templeton never bothered to sjgn, 
was later replaced by another running for 
a year. 

By midsummer of 1958, at the end of his 
first year in his new job, Templeton had 
received the Maurice Rosenfeld award as 
the brightest freshman in Canadian tele- 
vision by a vote of his fellow performers in 
the industry, he was making twelve and a 
half thousand dollars annually, and was 
turning down work because he was either 
too busy or because he feared overexposure 
might blight his swiftly flowering career. 
Three of his plays—Matter of Principle and 
Biography of a Crime on the hour-long 
General Motors Theatre and Absentee 
Murder on the half-hour On Camera series 

had been bought for twenty-five hun 
dred dollars, counting resales to the BBC 
and the Australian network. He had writ- 
ten and narrated two television documenta- 
ries as well as filling in on Tabloid for a 
month, at two hundred and fifty dollars a 
week, for Percy Saltzman—the man whose 
interview gave him his start. 

He was heard in place of Lister Sinclair 
on the radio panel show Court of Opin- 
ion and later became one of the show’s 
regular panel. When he appeared to have 
won an audition, involving sixty candidates, 
for a place .n a new TV panel show, One 
of a K ie withdrew because McLean 
warned ium against being seen too often. 

McLean recalled recently that he was 
professionally attracted to the former min- 
ister by his appearance, his poise before the 
camera, his articulateness, his personality 
and his workmanlike mannef. 

Templeton is six feet tall, dark, and has 
the wide shoulders and the lithe frame of 
a halfback, a position he played for Baimy 
Beach when he was sports cartoonist on the 
Toronto Globe. His features have been 
described as a handsome composite of those 
of Sir Laurence Olivier and Dennis Day. 
He gives the impression of being impeccably 
groomed although he protests that he spends 
little time or thought on his clothes. Most 
of his nine suits, for which he paid about 
eighty dollars each, came off the rack. “I’m 
not the sort of person who spends a lot 
of time matching ties, socks and handker- 
chiefs,” he says 

His poise comes from years of experi- 
During his evangelist 
days he was almost as popular as the Billy 
Graham of today and spoke night after 
night to big audiences in all parts of Can- 
and the U.S. continued on page 56 
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Big-name evangelist: in 1950, at this 
Youth for Christ rally, Templeten was in Billy 


Graham’s class as a touring evangelist. 


Interviewer at work: CBC cameramen 
move in on Templeton and Somerset Maugham 
at the British author’s Riviera villa. 
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\ : You, too, can follow TV drama 


—— > 
: It takes a nimble mind to follow the typical television drama these 
" wa: days. The legend. The Man Who Was Somebody Else, is flashed 
baa - 
Sek : ° upon the screen and then we see a scene of two men arguing in 
Sy = yee Pe 
oH a rin ? a North Woods setting his, we assume, is the beginning of the 
. f = 
a play. but in one minute and eighteen seconds it evaporates, and 
“ROGET 4.« a" again we see the legend, The Man Who Was Somebody Else, 


followed by a list of producer, author and cast Next we see 


more action—a line of chorus girls in a Broadway night club 


SS waz eet ez, =O ul k* Now this probably is the beginning. But what about that 
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New leisure 


At last here is exactly 
what'll 

Remodel living as 
desired 

It’s Instant Time, packed 
in a bottle 

Served hot or ice-cold 
as required 

So when you're harried, 
fazed and sort of 

At your wits’ end 

as often I'm 

There's one ure thing 
you'll not run short of 

Right off just 


reach for Instant Time 


Add water tn 
a little basin 
And Presto! 
earlier than soon 
No longer need you fret 
or hasten, 
For then it’s always 


afternoon! 


P. J. BLACKWI 


Same time, same place 


foo 


North Woods scene? Just where will it fit into the play? From 
ny experience, I suggest the following possibilities: 
1. First-act climax 
| 2. Final scene of play 
3. Episode leading to commercial! of sponsor of third portion 
of play 
4. Actual disguised start of a commercial. 
5. Flashback of episode that took place thirty-five years previ- 


many people much to my sorrow 


ously 
here today and here tomorrow 


6. Dream sequence, as dreamed by hero in middle of the second 
NICK KOZMENIUK 
7. Interlude scene for national campaign against forest fires. 
8. F pisode from next week’s drama 


9. From d 


ama two weeks from tonight. 


16. Actual beginning. after all. (Highly unlikely, of course. but 





they could have put in that night-club scene to throw us off the 
scent.) 


—PARKE CUMMINGS 
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wins 


every forkful 


_ his praises! 





A meal to set before a king! Juiciest of Maple Leaf tenderloins; baked potato; and piping hot rolls, made featherlight with Domestic Shortening perfec ted with a pat of Margene Varg trine, 


MACLEAN’S 


THE SUREST WAY TO A MAN’S HEART can be a steak and all 
the fixin’s—specially when that steak is done to just the turn he 
likes, as only you know how to broil it. And, of course, that 
spotlights the ingredients you begin with—their freshness, purity, 
texture, flavor, healthfulness. Which is where our “CP” pledge 


of finest quality comes in. 


YOU CAN BE SURE of getting these values under the “CP” 
mark. Because it stands for the strictest standards of selection, 
and quality control—all along the line to you. Meeting these 
standards demands great technical and scientific resources, which 
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our customers’ satisfaction over the years has helped us build, 


SO JOIN THE THOUSANDS of Canadian housewives who make 
sure of enjoyment at their tables-—-and let the “CP” mark and 


pledge be your buying guide: 
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VOLKSWAGEN 
SUCCESS 


is aresult 
of functional design 





From the front end with its curb-line 
vision to the air-cooled engine in the rear, 
the Volkswagen commercial vehicle 

is anexcellent example of functional design. 
The low-level, ““walk-in’’ side doors 
reduce lifting to only 13 inches 

from the curb, while the rear door 
speeds up platform loading 

Volkswagen carries more .. . at less cost. 
The uncluttered 170 cu. ft. carries 

148 suits or 34 orange crates 

or 350 pairs of shoes or 19 TV sets 


or half a million cigarettes. 


...and you enjoy 30 to 

35 miles-per-gallon economy 

plus exceptional manoeuverability 
Efficient Volkswagen service is guaranteed 
by 301 dealers from coast-to-coast 


backed by a central 5-million dollar 


spare parts depot in Toronto. 


You are in business to make a profit . 
cut your delivery costs by 


using Volkswagens 


VOLKSWAGEN CANADA LID. 
GOLDEN MILE + TORONTO 16, ONT. 


Distributors and Dealers from Coast to Coast 





Bonded Magazine Representatives 
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Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


DAMN YANKEES: > 
| BEST BET 
. Although it was 


hurried into the theatres to coincide 
with October's World Series fever, 
Hollywood’s version of Broadway’s 
baseball fantasy-musical is a delight- 
ful show worth seeing at any season. 
Tab Hunter does surprisingly well as 


a Washington Senators fan who sells 


or, anyway, leases—his soul to the 
devil and is transformed into a young 


home-run king mighty enough to 
wrest the pennant from the hated 
New York Yankees. Gwen Verdon 
duplicates her stage success as Lola, 
a hellcat with a heart: and Ray Wal- 
ston is immensely funny as Mr. Apple- 


gate, whose first name is Lucifer. 





CARRY ON, SERGEANT: An army-camp farce from Britain. It offers two 
or three genuinely satirical moments in the midst of a welter of tired music- 
hall slapstick. Rating: fair 


FHE DECKS RAN RED: Skipper James Mason runs into a mutinous blood- 
bath on the high seas, with Broderick Crawford as an arch-villain in the crew 
and Dorothy Dandridge as a sensuous mulatto stewardess. Lots of action and 


suspense here, but much of the acting and dialogue is ludicrously overwrought 


FHE HUNTERS: As often happens in Hollywood’s aviation thrillers, the 
excitement aloft is considerably more interesting than the grounded private 
problems of the characters. Producer-director Dick Powell, however, makes 
the sky over Korea blaze with fury and the film as a whole is an item worth 
catching. With Robert Mitchum, Richard Egan, May Britt, Robert Wagnet 


MAN OF THE WEST: A big brutal western, with “epic” pretensions, starring 
Gary Cooper as that much-too-familiar stereotype, the reformed gunfighter 
who’s trying to go straight. With Lee J. Cobb, Julie London, Arthur O’Connell 


Rating: fair 


WIND ACROSS THE EVERGLADES: Canada’s Christopher Plummer is 
suitably heroic and rock-jawed in this lively but chaotic action drama. He's 
a dedicated conservationist who invades the Florida swamps.and tries to 
top red-bearded Burl Ives from slaughtering the wild birds 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Andy Hardy Comes Home: Domestic Me and the Colonel: Comedy 
medy Fair 


Attack of the Puppet People: Science 


Good 


A Night to Remember: True shipwreck 


drama. Good 
fiction Poor 


Agiiie,. Biisinsical tistodrama. Peli The Old Man and the Sea: Action 
drama. Fair 


Once Upon a Horse: Comedy. Fair 
The Big Country: Western. Excellent Orders to Kill: 


The Bravados: Western. Good 


The Badlanders: Western. Good 


Drama. Excellent 
Paths of Glory: Drama. Excellent 


Buchanan Rides Alone: Western. Fair 
Proud Rebel: Frontier drama. Good 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Sexy drama 


Queen of Outer Space: Fantasy and 
G d Dut Oppressive 


farce. Fair 
Cry Terror!: Suspense. Good 


Raw Wind in Eden: Drama. Poor 





The Defiant Ones: Drama. Toy The Reluctant Debutante: Comedy. Fair 
Don Quixote: Russian film of famed Rock-a-Bye Baby: Comedy. Poor 
Spanish nove Goo Rooney: Dublin comedy. Good 
The Fearmakers: Drama. Good The Silent Enemy: War drama. G 
The Fiend Who Walked the West: South Pacific: Musical. Good 
Horr western. Fair Stage Struck: Drama. Fair 
> : Sci e-horror il 7 “iti 
The Fly: enc I A Tale of Two Cities: Drama. Good 
Gigi: Musica Excellent Tarzan’s Fight for Life: Jungle 
God's Little Acre: Comedy-drama f comedy-drama. Fair 
Deep South. Good 10 North Frederick: Drama. Good 
shied Cat of Gavinns Camas Sood A Time to Love: w ar drama. Fair 
Twilight for the Gods: Drama. Poor 
ty -reet: n t m™ ; ' , 
indiscreet: Romantic comedy Excellen 
The Vikings: Historical adventure-dran 
Intent to Kill: Suspense. Good : Be eee are 
Good 
Kathy O°: Movie-town comedy. Good Violent Playground: Drama Fair 
The Key: War-and-love drama. Guood Voice in the Mirror: Drama. Fair 
A King in New York: Charles Chaplin “ , 
, White Wilderness: Nature document 
omeady air 
Excellent 
Ihe Matchmaker: Comedy Fair The Whole Truth: Mystery. Goox 
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HOW LONG SINCE YOU'VE ENJOYED THE FUN 
OF OPENING A BOTTLE OF OUR SHERRY 2 


If you don’t remember, then you’ve been missing 


its pleasure too long. We’ll simply remind you that Jordan 


Gold Seal Sherry is a specially fine wine, blended from specially 


selected wines, aged with loving care for years in oak (nothing 


better for aging sherries) all with an eye to pleasing you. In fact, 
everybody who tries Jordan Gold Seal Sherry, enjoys it. 


ALI! CANADA KNOWS 


JORDAN WINES 










JORDAN 


Gold Seal 


CANADIAN 
SHERRY 








Ask for it at your 
liquor store. 
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To People 
who want to write 


but can’t get started 


[ O YOU have that constant urge to write but 

fear that a beginner hasn't a chance Here 
is what a famous editor said 

There is more room for newcomers in writing 
than ever before Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene 
Who will take their places Fame riches and 
the happiness of achievement await the new men 


and women of power 
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get fast relief 
with TUMS 


@ Keep a handy roll of Tums 
n your pocket o1 purse in 
your desk and ear. With Tums 


you never need a glass. or water. 


e Almost everyone suffers 
ecasionally from heartburn. 
gas. or acid indigestion caused 

] 


by hyperacidity. That’s the time 


to take ple isant-tasting Tun 


e@ Tums give (ast ideal 
relief from minor stomach 
upset Tums contain no soda. 





for the tummy 
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The holdup continued from page 25 





“This is a holdup,’”’ he said. 


“Go ahead and hold 


up,’’ my uncle invited. The gunman was baffled 


same Uncle Beinish named it Shimshon, 
which is Hebrew for Samson, out of 
respect for the labors the horse perform- 
ed in pulling his fruit wagon on the daily 
rounds to his customers. Its legs jutted 
up into its back like four bed posts and 
the spine dropped away in a looping 
curve seemingly unequal to the job of 
supporting the sagging belly whose very 
weight appeared to draw Shimshon’s head 
and hind quarters together. Shimshon 
kept track of my uncle’s customers on his 
own and in time got to Know the streets 
in Toronto’s Ward Four where they liv- 
ed better than the sitting aldermen 

With every step the horse’s head would 
go up and down mechanically and this 
Uncle Beinish took as Shimshon’s nod- 
ding approval of the commentaries he'd 
deliver from his perch atop the wagon. 
These would always begin as mild re- 
proofs for some trivial misdemeanors 
committed by Shimshon but would quick- 
ly get broadened out to include life as a 
whole. So if, for example, his horse failed 
to move promptly on a green light all 
of mankind would soon be admonished 
on the folly of holding up progress. The 
grave deliberate tone he delivered these 
preachments in my uncle carried over 
into his conversations and often it left 
people nodd.ng and speechless, much like 
Shimshon. But this weighty manner was 
by no means an affectation; it was part 
end parcel of an oaken stolidity no 
amount of provocation was ever kiiown 
to dislodge. Even at the bank when the 
gunman shoved him away from the 
wicket with such violence, my uncle sim- 
ply righted himself and came back to the 
teller’s cage 

“Young man, get in back of the line,” 
Uncle Beinish commanded 

But no one paid any attention to him, 
least of all the fellow who'd sent him fly- 
ing. People froze in their places as the 
gunman fanned his arm from side to side 
to keep everybody in the bank within his 
range. Out of sheer nervousness he could 
barely control his actions and he waved 
the gun about in a movement that was 
very nearly spastic. He kep: gulping as 
though his throat were parched 

‘This is it!” he finally panted 
at the group 

“What is it which is it?” my uncle 
asked in the fastidious language he used 
when he wanted to ridicule someone. He 
looked at the petrified statues about him 
and was amused. It wasn’t that he was 
being brave. Uncle Beinish just couldn't 
conceive of the possibility of being kill- 
ed by this tellow. In a war, yes. Bullets 
flew, people got in the way and: there 
were casualties. But that one man would 
shoot another down when they were close 
enough to talk it over? Impossible 

Listen you,” the desperado said as 
grimly as he possibly could, “this is a 
holdup.” 

Go ahead and hold up,” my uncle re- 
plied, waving invitingly at the bank teller. 

At this the other became plainly baf- 
fled. He wasn’t meeting any opposition 
and yet his robbery was indubitably being 
loused up. He set his jaw in obvious de- 
termination to maintain his integrity as 
a thug. Aiming the gun point blank at 
Uncle Beinish he growled, “See this?” 


But my uncle ignored the question 
Shaking his head sadly he summoned 
a Biblical passage. “Children I have 
brought up and they have rebelled against 
Me.” He quoted the prohesy as if Isaiah 
had uttered it having a vision of just this 
very robbery. 

The momentary lapse of time coupled 
with the gunman’s clear display of inde- 
cision spurred the others back to life 
With a nod of his head Mr. Hall, the 
bank manager, sent an unspoken com- 
mand to his messenger, Gus Daley. Stand- 
ing behind the counter Daley eyed the 
partly open door just in back of him and 
with a kind of wise look assured Mr. Hall 
that he knew exactly what had to be 
done. In a deliberate attempt to draw the 
gunman’s attention the manager called 
out to my uncle, “That’s the way, Mr 
Blumgarten. Go ahead and tell him.” 

“Shut up, you!” the holdup man shout- 
ed desperately at Mr. Hail. But the poor 
fellow had hopelessly lost control of the 
situation. The moment he turned to deal 
with the manager, Daley ducked out un- 
seen. The desperado, sensing he was un- 
equal to the growing complications, be- 
came even more frantic. Confusion blaz- 
ed from his eyes as he turned back to 
my uncle. “You're wasting my time,” he 
shouted. “Get out of my way if you wan- 
na stay alive.’ 

As he spoke he grabbed hold of Uncle 
Beinish. He pushed him so hard that my 
uncle took off in a limp, rag-doll flight 
and landed almost at the other end of the 
counter. “I need the money and nobody 
here’s gonna stop me,” the holdup man 
screamed. But his outcry was more of a 
plea than a threat. It confirmed what had 
been obvious from the moment he en- 
tered the bank: here was an amateur 
bungler who'd somehow been driven to a 
desperate act intensely distasteful to him. 

My uncle got to his feet immediately. 
He went over to the gunman as if noth- 
ing had happened. “If you need a job, 
young man,” he said, dusting his coat off 
vigorously, “I have a son-in-law, a pock- 
et-book maker...” 

But before he could say any more he 
was interrupted by the first faint wail of 
a siren. Mr. Hall ran to the door, block- 
ing any means of escape. “All right, fel 
low,” he called out, “you're finished. The 
police are on their way over.” 

On hearing this the gunman turned to 
my uncle, of all people. There was a 
look of indescribable fear in his eyes. A 
good deed beckoned and without a sec- 
ond thought Uncle Beinish went into 
action. He took the ex-desperado by the 
hand as one would a terrified little boy 
caught in a traffic jam and lead him over 
to the line of depositors. “We have may 
be two minutes, maybe three minutes to 
save this boy,” he intoned. “You, Mrs 
Leoni, and you, Mr. Kopstik, please 
make room for him.” 

The obedience was startling. Not only 
did the two people he’d addressed move 
to his command but the entire line of cus- 
tomers, aciing like a well-drilled football 
team in response to its quarterback, part- 
ed to receive the crumpled gunman 
Nudging the fellow in among the deposi- 
tors my uncle took the revolver away 
from him with one hand and with the 
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Canada at home... 





Johnny gets a room all his own’ 
thanks to Jim Foster's foresight 


A lick or two of paint and Jim will have the job done. It’s the new 


room the Fosters have built on their home Johnny’s room.” 


And Johnny is so proud of it, as only a six-year-old can be. 
Donna thirteen. And the of their dad’s 


Dorothy’s eleven, story 


building project goes back five years. 
“Td just landed a new job,” Jim recalls “and we were being 
mighty cautious with our money. Luckily, we'd found a good buy 
in this bungalow. Just enough room, with Johnny still a baby. And 
by setting up a savings plan at Canada Permanent—the same people 
who handled our mortgage—we figured we could afford to add a 


room when we needed it.” 


WILLS, ESTATES, TRUSTS 


put these matters in no safer, friendlier 


you can 


hands than The Canada Permanent Trust 
Company. Ask for details at your local 


Canada Permanent Office 






EARN HIGH INTEREST ON SAVINGS— 
through Canada Permanent Debentures 
Easy to purchase, approved trustec¢ 


investment, pay you good interest for terms 








of one to ten years. Ask for details. 
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Canada Permanent 





So “Johnny’s room” became a part of the Fosters’ future planning. 
Jim got on well at his new job, and their account at Canada Permanent 
grew steadily. Jim speeded it along by investing in Canada Permanent 
debentures regularly, to earn even higher interest. Now Johnny’s 
room is finished and the Fosters’ next project is a recreation room in 
the basement. “Regular savings are the best way | know to get the 
good things we want out of life!” says Jim. 

Like Jim Foster, you will find it pays to make use of the savings 
facilities of your Canada Permanent office. A record of 103 years’ 
experience in serving Canadians, makes Canada Permanent a sensible 


place to save. 


1855 
CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST COMPANY 


“stablished 


HEAD OFFICI 320 BAY STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
BRANCHES HALIFAX SAINT JOHN MONTREAI PORT HOPE HAMILTON BRANTFORD 
WOODSTOCK WINNIPEG REGINA EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
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"GO TILDEN! * 


BUSINESS TRIP? VACATION? 
BE ASSURED OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AT YOUR 
DESTINATION, YOUR LOCAL 
TILDEN MAN WILL 
ARRANGE TO HAVE YOU 
MET AT PLANE OR TRAIN 
WITH A SPARKLING NEW 
CHEV OR OTHER FINE CAR 
AS PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN! 
e reserve your TILDEN rent-a-car when you 
moke your other travel errangement: 


yas, oil and proper insurance included in 


the low rental rates 


The All-Canadian system agents throughout the wurid 


Heaa Office: 1194 Stanley Street, Montreal 
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other slipped him a folded piece of pa- 
per This is a gas bill,” my uncle ex- 


plained with a touch of erudition as one 


scholar might when handing a Dead Sea 
Scroll to another, “and rolled up inside 
in the bill is the money There, you look 
just the same like any other customer,” 
he added reassuringly The police will 
not be able to tell the difference.” Then, 
realizing he had a revolver in his hand 
he eyed it uneasily, as if never in his life 
had he expected to hold such a deadly 
weapon. “He needs the money and spends 
it on n bh emarked ironically 


I didn’t buy it. I found it on the rifle 
range at Long Branch,” the fellow ex 
claimed. Then in some groping attempt 
to explain [to the others who'd accepted 
him into the Jine-up he started out hec- 
tically Look, if it wasn’t for sick- 

But the screech of the siren was mount- 
ing every moment and my uncle would 
Please 


wasting time, young man,” 


tolerate no further explaining 
please, you re 
he cautioned. “This is a bank which deals 
mostly in gas bills so everybody here 

ncluding Mr. Hall, which 


is a fine man and which we can all de- 


understands 


pend on.” More than a compliment this 
was a last-minute warning, a warning 
that Mr. Hall was now part and parcel 
of a sacred conspiracy and that if he be- 
trayed one he betrayed all 

Forgetting his managerial restraint Mr 
Hall virtually pleaded with my uncle in 
the few moments that were left “xe 
gods, he’s a crook!” he cried out passion- 
ately aggrieved. “What do you expect me 


to do with crook treat him like a 
martyr?” 
With the siren 


close Uncle Beinish still managed to de- 


’ ; ly 
Walling Gangerously 


liver a little sermon. “For your informa- 


tion, Mr. Hall, it’s 


happens 


1 depression. And it 


sometimes in a depression an 


honest man can be forced to act like a 
crook Since the vague outlines of the 
police rushing toward the bank could 


now be discerned through the 


fy 


partly 


osted windows, he could do no more 





than conclude with a relentless driving 
stare that was meant to burrow its way 
into Mr. Hall’s conscience 
( } I on the street two policemen took 
up strategic positions as a detective 
obviously their leader, and another man 
in uniform plunged into the bank, guns 
drawn. But the sight of such an incredi- 
ble holdup man as Uncle Beinish checked 
them momentarily. The detective, a giant 
of a man, took command of the situation 
while the policeman, an individual 


nost as large as the plainclothesman hin 


self, remained back covering the doorway 


My uncle faced the police official with 
the exaggerated affability of a host out to 
make the party a success. The revolver 
looked immense in his hand. Moreover, 
he held it by the barrel instead of the 
handle. Far from reassuring the detective 
Uncle Bernis! unorthodox way with the 
veapon plainly unnerved him. Switching 

oO 1 lumberin iit he began to walk 
haltingly toward my uncle with the gin 
ver step of a man picking his way 


field. Though he was in 








finitely shorter than the gigantic police 
man, Uncle Beinish did with his sheer 
calmness manage to loom up as some- 
thing of a figure as the detective advanc 
ed upon him 

The police officer was still a pace or 
two away from my uncle when he reach- 
ed out and violently yanked the gun from 
What's going 


his hand on here?” he de- 


manded 

Uncle Beinish decided to overlook 
the detective’s offensive manner What 
should be going on?” he countered with 
a question of his own. 


“T’ll ask the quéstions around here,” 
the detective growled rather murderously. 
“After all, right,” Uncle 
Beinish conceded immediately, straining 





its your 


to look up at the constable as one some- 
times does, trying to tell the time on a 
firehall clock from a position almost di- 
rectly beneath the tower 

‘What's the idea coming in here with 
a dangerous weapon?” 

“It’s a present for Mr. Hall,” Uncle 
Beinish explained matter-of-factly, nod 
ding to the bank manager. “So he shall 
be able to protect our savings a little 
better.” 

The detective drew his upper lip taut 
over his large tobacco-stained teeth and 
sucked in a massive quantity of air. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Beinish Blumgarten.” 

“Where did you get this gun?” 

“I found it.” 

“Where?” 

‘In Long Branch by the rifle ranch,” 
my uncle answered, recalling to the best 
of his ability the words of the gunman 
he was protecting 

The inadvertent touch of poetry which 
had crept into my uncle’s answer did 
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to mellow the detective. “What 


were you doing out in Long Branch?” he 


nothing 


persisted in his ominous way 

Being there are people in Long 
Branch and being the people in Long 
Branch like fruit * 

“Answer my question!” the police offi- 
cial roared, nipping what promised to be 
a kind of talmudic circumlocution my 
uncle often ventured into when he felt 
that a query merited his weighty answer 


I am a fruit peddler and 


hat’s enough,” the detective put in 

quickly like an appeased quiz master. 
‘Anyone see you pick this weapon up?” 

“Well Uncle Beinish hedged 

Well what?” the detective closed in 
hopefully 

You could say yes and you could say 
no.” my uncle reasoned uneasily 


“I asked,” the other demanded again, 


meaning business, “if anyone saw you 
pick this weapon up.” 
My uncle realized there was no putting 


off the arm of the law. “Well, I would 
say yes, officer.” 

“Who?” 

‘Shimshon.” 

“Whe's that?” the police officer en- 
quired warily, making no attempt to re- 
peat the weird name 

‘My horse,” Uncle Beinish elucidated, 
finally convinced he had a bona fide wit- 
ness after all 

The answer plainly went hard with the 
detective. But my uncie held his ground 
After all, didn’t the policeman with his 
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relentless persistence bring this wild piece 
of intelligence down on his own head? 
The plainclothesman swallowed hard and 
his Adam’s apple bobbed up and down 
like a yo-yo. For a moment it looked as 
if he might level both guns at Uncle 
Beinish and do away with him right then 
and there. But he righted himself. The 
swallowing subsided and he walked quiet- 
ly away. 


Me uncle watched with utmost con- 
LV El fidence as he crossed over to Mr 
Hall. Maybe it was the feeling he had 
that everyone was with him that gave 
Uncle Beinish all that stolid courage. In- 
deed, the only one he wasn’t quite sure 
of was Gus Daley who'd slipped away 
without the benefit of my uncle’s indoc- 
trination, so to speak. The customers had 
shown him where they stood by the 
readiness with which they opened their 
line to his protégé. As for the staff, the 
five workers behind the counter would, 
my uncle figured, undoubtedly take their 
cue from Mr. Hall. And in the manager 
Uncle Beinish had great faith. 

True, he was the one who ordered 
Daley to send out the alarm. However, 
that was an understandable if unfortunate 
mistake. But everyone in the neighbor- 
hood knew the kind of person Mutual’s 
branch manager actually was. Didn’t he, 
like Mr. Tobin, the travel agent across 
the street, always have his hands full 
explaining, reassuring, and generally un- 
winding the intricacies the newcomers 
were forever getting themselves trussed 
up in when they went forth to cope with 
Canada, as they called the bewildering 
newness that surrounded their immigrant 
neighborhood? To be sure there were 
times when Mr. Hall, alarmed by these 
wide deviations from what he considered 
standard rapport between manager and 
depositor, would deliberately assume the 
role of the clear-headed, distant bank 
official with the enigmatic smile who 
looked on people as accounts. But what 
of it? Wasn't Mr. Hall human, my uncle 
would demand from the people who were 
baffled by those fits of aloofness? Wasn't 
he entitled to enjoy a little play acting? 

The detective came to a halt midway 
between my uncle and Mr. Hall. “Are 
you the manager of this branch?” he 
called out to Mr. Hall. 

“Yes,” the manager replied unhappily. 

“Do you know this man?” the detective 
asked, pointing to: Uncle Beinish but 
careful not to turn in his direction 

“yo.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

‘About eight years.” 

“And was it you who sent out the 
alarm?” 

“Yes, through one of my men.” 

“You've known this man for eight 
years and yet you sent for the police?” 
the detective pushed on. “Has he tried 
anything like this in the time you've 
known him?” 

“No.” 

“Does he look like the type and size 
of a man that’s likely to go robbing a 
bank?” 

“Well. 

“Well what?” 

“You saw him holding a gun when you 
came in, officer,’ Mr. Hall 
ambiguously 


ventured 


“The wrong way,” the detective re- 
minded him in the dark condescending 
tone of a police official addressing a 
dangerous public nuisance. Then he wait 
ed patiently for the manager to speak up 
but Mr. Hall maintained a_ wretched 
silence. Looking past the plainclothesman, 
he directed the same wordless cry for 
help to my uncle the gunman had sent 
out a little while earlier. Mr. Hall was 
the image of a ruined man standing on 
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the debris of his career and he seemed to 


convey that he’d gone as far along with 
b as his own 


my uncle’s ballooning 
limited faculties could carry him. Just 
then Gus Daley came back into the bank, 
diverting the detective’s attention from 
Mr. Hall. A look of utter astonishment 
mushroomed out over Daley’s face when 
he saw the gunman standing for all the 
world like another customer in the line 
up. Worried that out of sheer amaze 
ment Daley might blurt out something 
fatal, Uncle Beinish immediately took 


evasive achon 


“Officer, here we have the man,” he 
said pityingly pointing to Daley, “who 
pushed the button and started the whole 
business for nothing.” Then turning to 
the messenger he chided him gently, “Be- 
lieve me, Gus, for a holdupnick like me 
you didn’t need to bother the police.” 

Daley searched Mr. Hall’s eyes fran- 
tically for some explanation 

But the bank manager evaded him. 
“Mr. Blumgarten has a point, Gus,” he 
mumbled in the blighted manner of some- 
one wishing ardently he were dead 


Mr. Hail’s enigmatic reply was hardly 


enlightening but with the intuitiveress of 
the ideal subordinate the messenger evi- 
dently realized that his superior had mis- 
calculated somehow and was now asking 
him to go along with my uncle. This he 
did at once. “Sorry,” he apologized to 
Uncle Beinish without having the slight- 
est notion for what. 


TWHE detective pushed his fedora back 

on his forehead. He gave the appear- 
ance of a harassed zoo keeper trying to 
count a newly arrived cageful of scurry- 
ing, evasive little animals. For the first 
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time he glanced back at the uniformed 
man. The sight of his comrade standing 
rocklike in front of the door seemed to 
give him comfort and he stared at him 
for a long time. Then very suddenly, per- 
haps as a tactic to throw the entire group 
off balance, he whipped about and made 
straight for the teller. “What do you 
know about this?” he asked him abruptly. 

At first the teller was just as startled 
by the detective as he’d been by the 
gunman. “Well... officer...I was... 
entering a deposit,” he started out falter- 
ingly, but regained his presence of mind 
soon enough and continued in a rather 
noncommittal way. “And when I looked 
up, there was Mr. Blumgarten. Next thing 
I know a siren is screaming and you and 
the other officer are running into the 
bank.” 

“How do you know his name is Blum- 
garten?” 

“He’s been coming in here for years, 
sir,” the teller answered brightly. 

His dramatic stunt having gotten him 
nowhere the detective moved away from 
the teller a little the fiercer if anything. 
Slowly, almost scornfully, he began to 
eye the line of depositors, his gaze bounc- 
ing from individual to individual in the 
tantalizing manner of a ball making the 
dying round in a roulette wheel. The ex- 
gunman in his anxiety to appear no more 
concerned than the others assumed a 
casual pose, his face immured in a feeble 
smile. Into this position he froze like a 
rabbit caught in the beam of a headlight. 
The others, hardly less frightened than 
the wanted man himself, also turned into 
so many rigid forms, so that the entire 
line assumed the appearance of a peculiar 
assortment of waxworks. A strange si- 
lence came over the bank. 

For his part the detective gave every 
indication of relishing the shudder of fear 
he’d sent through the entiré bank. He 
sustained the tension with his endless 
scrutiny of the customers. Then after 
what seemed like an eternity he finally 
spoke up. “You there, what do you know 
about this?” he asked, pointing directly to 
the woman at the very end of the line. 

On seeing herself picked out, two tiny 
beads of terror lit up in her deep-set eyes. 
She was a handsome young woman with 
an olive-tanned skin and her ears were 
freighted down with two thick, pearly ear 
rings ‘that looked like hearing aids. At 
first she seemed too frightened to speak, 
but after a supreme effort she managed 
to mumble, “Eh plees, I'm eh no spik.. .” 

Silencing the woman with an impatient 
wave of his hand the police officer began 
to examine the depositors once again. 
Only this time he walked up and down 
the line stopping before each individual 
with the contempt of a highly displeased 
sergeant-major. All this time my uncle 
kept a close watch on the detective. When 
the inevitable happened and the officer 
stopped in front of the gunman, Uncle 
Beinish remained calm. He allowed the 
fellow in the line to endure the searching 
scrutiny of the law for a decent interval 
sO as not to arouse any suspicion. Then 
he moved to the rescue. 

“If you would like to talk this over, 
officer,” he offered genially, “we could 
settle it in a minute. It is as plain and 
simple as one and two.” 

The detective’s cheeks turned the color 
of volcanic ash. For a moment he kept 
right on staring at the wincing desperado 
as though he hadn’t heard my uncle at 
all. Then he turned suddenly about in 
that dramatic way of his that was now 
old hat. He approached Uncle Beinish in 
a wide circling movement, like some 
enormous bird that couldn’t quite make 
up its mind what to do with its prey. “So 
you wanna talk this over?” he asked in a 
strangely indecisive way. 
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“Please,” my uncle replied urgently. 

“Okay, let’s go,” the detective blurted 
out woodenly. 

‘Where?” Uncle Beinish asked. 

To talk it over,” the former replied 
more in the nature of a threat than a 
comeback. He joined the other policeman 
ind from the doorway beckoned to my 
incle with one of the revolvers he held 
in either hand 

Though triumph was in sight Uncle 
Beinish remained unperturbed. For one 
thing, it wouldn’t look right, he figured, 
to go rushing off willingly to the police 
station. For another, he was concerned 
ibout the horse and wagon he'd left 
jtanding out in the street. He took several 
teps toward the door in token evidence 
hat he didn’t shrink from the detective’s 
nvitation, but then he stopped 

“What about Shimshon?” my _ uncle 
isked the plainclothesman, dropping the 
name matter-of-factly as one does when 
speaking to another man about a mutual 
acquaintance. “What about my wagon?” 

The poor manager, who had visibly 
brightened at the prospect of Uncle Bein- 
ish and the police clearing out, sort of 
caved in at this new development. He 
locked his hands in a clasp so tight that 
the blood was driven, from his fingers, 
ind he assumed a tense erect position that 
gave him the strange appearance of being 
suspended in mid-air. My uncle made a 
careful study of Mr. Hall and of the 
others who, for that matter, were re- 
sponding in pretty much the same way to 
this delaying tactic. He took their re 
action as a lack of faith in his sense of 
timing and he was a bit disappointed. 
Hadn't he steered them masterfully 
through this obstacle course he'd taken 
them over? No, he wouldn't be pushed 
into rushing things now and perhaps be- 
tray with one false move his charge in 
the line-up. Facing the detective reso 
lutely, he awaited an answer 

Trivial as my uncle’s intransigence was 
the police officer seemed to welcome 
some semblance of opposition he could 
come to grips with. “I don’t want any 
trouble with you. Now, you get going,” 
he snarled, refusing to be drawn into 
any kind of discussion on the horse-and 
buggy question 

As usual, to fortify his position in 
such situations my uncle started to cite a 
Biblical passage. “It says in the Bible that 
you have to treat a dumb animal just 
like 

“I don’t care what the Bible says,” the 
detective exclaimed categorically and then 
immediately checked himself, obviously 
horrified at the statement he had permit 
ted to pass his lips This inadvertent bit 
of blasphemy only added to the police- 
man’s anger and Uncle Beinish decided 
he'd better not overplay his hand. He 
contented himself with a futile shrug of! 
the shoulders that conveyed it was sense 
less to struggle any longer. “If you don't 
are, officer : 

The unfinished sentence left no doubt 
that from here on whatever sins were 
committed against the animal person of 
Shimshon would surely fall on the de 
tective’s head. As he approached the two 
policemen he turned to look at everyone 
in the bank separately, ignoring only the 
fellow he had saved from the clutches 
of the police. It was the laudatory look 
of an inspired actor-director who'd driven 
his cast through a play thatd left them 
exhausted and confounded. It was, more- 
over, a look that told them they had 
given a sterling account of themselves 
Then throwing his head back in the man- 
ner of the master who was about to take 
over the final scene himself, he stepped 
erectly between the two constables and 
disappeared as though he'd walked into a 
canyon. 
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NSIDE the cruis2r the minions of the 

law sitting up front remained erect, 
lookirg straight ahead without once cast- 
ing a backward giance in my uncle’s di- 
rection. The air was heavy with the sug- 
gestion that they took no pride in their 
catch 

For his part Uncle Beinish sitting 
in the back with the detective made, in 
spite of his sober nature, a gallant at- 
tempt to be sociable. This only helped to 
dismay the policemen who were quite 
lost with the bubbling respectability of 
their captive 


The static scowl that had taken posses- 
sion of the plainclothesman’s face harden- 
ed into a papier-maché-like mask. Every 
now and then when he thought Uncle 
Beinish wasn’t noticing he'd catch a 
stealthy glimpse of the apparition he'd 
apprehended. The detective had the ab- 
stracted, deeply troubled look of a man 
who couldn’t free himself of the respon- 
sibility for the confusion which was about 
to descend on the Teraulay Street police 
station. At one point the police officer 
turned and glanced momentarily out the 
back window. Then, jerking his head 


violently forward again, he ordered the 
driver in front to step on it, as if he'd 
caught sight of something he could not 
endure. And maybe he couldn't at that, 
for a few hundred feet behind the cruiser 
my uncle’s concave horse was in full 
view. Atop the wagon one of the uni- 
formed policemen sat like a stone-faced 
martyr, giving the odd, almost impercep- 
tible tug at the reins only when absolute- 
ly necessary. Otherwise Shimshon follow- 
ed Uncle Beinish to the police station 
without interference at a clattering lei- 
surely trot. 
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Courtroom secrets of a master lawyer 
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listened to 360,000 words of testi freed. Police called it a gangland re 
and a five-hour address by Cohen prisal. “I did too good a job for Batta 
He is probably the only lawyer who has glia,” says Cohen. “If I had settled for a 


publicly regretted winning a murder case manslaughter plea he might be alive in 
Frank Battaglia, who was jail now.’ 
trangled to death the day after he wa Cohen's chief stock in trade, an ency 


Cohen’s defense of a three-card monte gambler led to a new law 


clopedic knowledge of law, has been 


acknowledged by the parliament of Can- 


ada. On at least two occasions Cohen 
has caused laws to be revised in the 
House by finding and using large 


holes in the criminal code 
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Many a young lawyer, for instance, has 
puzzled over this apparent quirk in the 
code: Section 179 lumps all gambling as 
“any scheme or plan for disposing of 
property by lots, cards, tickets or any 
mode of chance” then three 
subsections plus a paragraph to one rela 
tively obscure game, three-card monte 

Veteran lawyers who remember how 
that old carnival flim-flam came to re 
ceive special legislative attention call it 
“Cohen's amendment.” 


devotes 


It resulted from Cohen's defense of a 
man charged with operating three-card 
monte, a game in which the dealer rapid 
ly manipulates three cards while his vic 
tim tries to keep track of a chosen card 
Cohen contended it was a contest between 
speed of hand and sharpness of eye, and 
therefore a test of skill. He offered to 
have his client play a few hands with 
the judge. After a dozen games, the judge 
announced he had won eight 

It was a score that startled the gam 
bling-squad officers, who had seldom seen 
a professional monte dealer lose. But the 
judge ruled: “This seems in fact to be 
game of skill—charge dismissed.” 

The glad news sped through Montreal's 
gambling fraternity. Soon monte parlors 
mushroomed in vacant stores and back. 
rooms off midtown St. Lawrence Avenue 
The crown hastily appealed, but the ap 
pellate court held that the magistrate’s 
personal encounter with three-card monte 
appeared to justify his decision. 

For weeks the “legal” gambling rooms 
flourished in full view of frustrated 
patrolmen. The gamblers’ field day ended 
only when the parliament of Canada, at 
the first opportunity in its next 
took 


session 


time out to pass a special law 
against the game. 
Another “Cohen amendment” arose 


from his defense of a man who walked 
into a Montreal jewelry 
closing time, hid in a washroom until the 
staff locked up and departed, then rob 
bed the store and broke out. He was 
charged with breaking and entering, the 
only offense of that kind then covered by 
the criminal code. 


store before 


Cohen argued that his client certain 
ly was not guilty of breaking and enter 
ing. The judge had to agree, and the 
prisoner was acquitted. Other lawyers 
began using Cohen's argument in similar 
cases, and before long parliament insert 
ed paragraph C in section 292 of the 
Code, making breaking out as serious an 
offense as breaking in. 

Cohen, a mild-mannered stocky man 
who looks fifteen years younger than his 
sixty-seven years, seldom raises his voice 
in court above a conversational tone 
and men who have watched him in action 
for years say they have never seen him 
flustered or perturbed. 

But a colleague maintains there’s on 
thing that makes Cohen angry. That is 
when someone, especially another lawyer, 
that he cases like those 
described by employing “legal technicali 


ties.” 


suggests wins 


Cohen says: “The law is all legal tech 
nicalities. When a man places his liberty, 
perhaps his life, in a lawyer's hands tt 
not merely the right but his 
express duty to give his client the 


lawyer's 
bene 
fit of all legal technicalities. The facts of 
a case are only half the case. The other 
half is the law’s relationship to those 
facts, including the crown’s obligation to 
comply with all the law’s requirements.’ 


Recently Cohen defended Louis 
Glazer, a Montreal lawyer charged in 
connection with allegedly illegal baby- 
adoption procedures. Cohen noted that 


the indictment was drawn up in the word 
ing of the old criminal code, which was 
slightly different from the revised version 


of 1953. On this ground the judge dis 
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missed the charge sans félicité—“without 
congratulation” to the accused. To Cohen 
this was as satisfactory as if he had won 
the case by persuasive oratory 

Cohen's word-by-word familiarity with 
the code’s 125,000 words sometimes 
causes judges to call him for off-the-rec- 
ord opinions on knotty cases. “I feel hon 
ored,” Cohen admits, “except when they 
get so immersed that they lose track of 
time and get me out of bed at two in the 
morning.’ He also imparts his wisdom 
at the other end of the legal scale, as a 
lecturer on criminal law’s complexities 
at McGill University 

Cohen served three terms in the Que- 
bec legislature and found the experience 
exhilarating, but expensive. His prac 
tice dwindled without his personal atten- 
tion and in 1936 he had to start prac- 
tically from scratch once more 

Paradoxically, Cohen owes his erudi- 
tion in law to an almost total lack of 
early success. In 1909, aged eighteen, he 
entered McGill’s law school. He graduat 
ed near the top of his class and in 1911 
opened a cupboard-sized office—but no 
clients showed up. To fill the unproduc 
tive days Cohen applied to the dean of 
Laval University’s law school, then in 
Montreal, for permission to sit in on 
French law lectures 

It was an unusual request, but the La 
val professors were so impressed with the 
young lawyer’s ambition to “practice 
law in French” that it was granted. Cohen 
trotted to the earliest and latest lecture of 
each day, and between times sat in his 
office reading law and waiting for his first 
client. 

She came at last, a woman Cohen re- 
members after nearly fifty years because 
she is still his client—the only one, in 
fact. for whom he practices civil law 
She had “some sort of landlady trouble” 
and Cohen won her case for her. Now 
in her late eighties, she shows up every 
year or two with a claim against some 
one for three or four dollars. Cohen 
solemnly devotes about a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of his time to hearing het 
complaint, and invariably she receives a 
cheque ip setthkement. She never knows 
that it comes from Cohen's own substan 
tial bank account, to which she made 
the first small contribution in 1911 

Cohen's unofficial attendance at Laval 
was to make him one of the few fluent 
ly bilingual English-speaking lawyers in 
Montreal, but showed no immediate re 
sults. He continued his informal study of 
law during long gaps between cases by 
becoming a daily spectator at the court 
of King’s bench criminal assizes, an ex- 
alted tribunal in which he had not yet 
appeared as counsel 

The clerk of the court, A. E. Corri- 
veau, noticed Cohen’s regular attendance 
The elderly clerk and the young lawyer 
discovered an unusual mutual interest 
Corriveau’s hobby was Hebrew literature, 
and Cohen, a rabbi’s son, had been an 
accomplished Talmudic scholar by the 
time he was seventeen. During recesses 
in the massive gloomy courthouse at 100 
Notre Dame East the two men learnedly 
discussed the ancient wisdom of the 
patriarchs 

One day an Itahan immigrant was ar 
raigned on a charge of murder. He had 
arrived home unexpectedly and found his 
wife in the embrace of a lodger. He had 
shot the man 

Cohen settled back in his seat, inter- 
ested in seeing how the man’s lawyer 
would struggle with this open-and-shut 
case. But the prisoner had no lawyer 
Cohen saw Corriveau whisper to the 
judge, then heard chilling words: 

This court assigns to your defense 
Mr. Joseph Cohen.” 

Cohen told Corriveau weakly: “I've 


never handled a criminal case before, cluding “the first and last time I ever Bella Gross, sister of another young law- 
much less murder. I just couldn’t .. .” pleaded the non-existent ‘unwritten law.’ ” yer, Myer Gross 

“I got you this chance and you're His client was sentenced to death. But “I knew there'd never be as much 
going to take it,” ¢ orriveau insisted, and Cohen maintains that the very ineptitude money in criminal law as in civil cases,” 
gave Cohen a hasty course in murder- of his defense saved the man’s life. “The he says, “but I never could work up much 
trial procedure. Cohen can still remem minister of justice took pity on him be- enthusiasm for arguing whether A owed 
ber his extreme nervousness in his first cause his lawyer was so green, and com- B a hundred dollars. A man’s liberty or 
big case. “I had a severe attack of but muted his sentence life.” life that seemed the only challenge 
terflies in the stomach,” he recalls. “And Cohen,: as the court’s appointee, re worth fighting for.” Cohen has expanded 
it still happens at the opening of every ceived no fee for the case. But it led to this philosophy to the point where nowa 
new case. I guess I'm the only man af- two important decisions: to concentrate days he will not accept cases in which the 
flicted with fifty-year-old butterflies.” on criminal cases, and to get married in accused decides to plead guilty and wants 

Cohen put up a defense that was as the brash assumption that he could now a lawyer merely to ask for leniency 
impassioned as it was inexperienced, in Start earning a living. His bride was Ada Continued on nage $1 
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In every way so beautifully right 


This is the car that makes such beautiful sense for 1959— _attention to every last detail during the assernbly of every car. 
because it is designed to meet every kind of driving need Power? Ford’s come up with just the right mixture of pep 
today. And it does. Beautifully. ° and economy. Cost? Take the handsome new Custom 300, 
The new Ford has a clean, crisp look. It’s a big car. But for example. Equipped with Ford’s advanced 6 cylinder 
there isn’t an ounce of fat on it! It fits neatly between two engine, (the most powerful modern Six in Canada) it costs 
parking meters. Yet there’s room enough inside for the whole __ less to buy and run than any car in Ford’s class. 
family to travel clear across Canada with all the ease and There’s real extra value built right into these Fords and 
comfort that only a big car can give you. the new models are now ready and waiting for you to take a 
You’ll notice too, the fine quality of the finish both inside — discovery drive at your Ford dealer’s. You'll discover that the 
and outside. There’s a good reason for that. Ford pays close new Ford is beautifully right for you... in every way. 


For more detailed information on the new FORDS—see the following page. 
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Cohen became a lawyer for a very 
usual reason: his father wanted him to 
enter a profession. But the roots of Rabbi 
Cohen's ambition for his son went deep 
In the small town of Russayn, Lithuania, 
which had been under Czarist rule for a 
century when Joseph was born in 1891, 
no professions were open to Jews. At his 
son’s birth Rabbi Cohen decided to move 
to Canada, a country of wider opportu- 


] 


nity for his son. Two years later he was 


able to send for his wife and child 

When Joseph was eight the Cohens 
moved from Kingston, Ont., to Montreal, 
where his sister Jennie was born. The 
family was in moderate circumstances, 
but the house was an intellectual centre 
of Montreal’s Jewish community, and its 
leaders gathered there for good conversa 
tion. Joseph listened eagerly 

To this day he lists “good conversa 
tion” as his hobby. On his one weekly 
night out” he foregathers with a group 
of cronies for a talkfest that includes any 
topic except law. On such occasions he 
is apt to exceed his self-imposed daily 
limit of ten cigars 

A phenomenal memory is an asset to 
Cohen not only in his law practice but 
in collecting a formidable store of anec 
dotes. His favorite: the time he went to 
New York, registered as Joseph Cohen 
K.C., and was cited in a newspaper story 
as an example of Canada’s religious tol 
erance “where a man named Joseph 
Cohen can be a Knight of Columbus 

But his memory has a blind spot. Mrs 
Cohen reveals that if her husband wants 
to telephone one of their four children, 
he often calls her to get the number 
“after looking up our number to call me.” 

Cohen's battle with numbers started 
when, in his teens, he earned spending 
money by becoming an itinerant book 
keeper for small businesses. “The books 
never balanced and I often wondered 
how my customers stayed out of bank 


ruptcy,” he says 
Brevity, the hard way 


When he became a lawyer Cohen 
thought he was rid of the frustrations of 
accountancy. But fraudulent-bankruptcy 
cases started to come his way and he had 
perforce, to bone up on the subject 

Once, in a complex bankruptcy that 
contained more figures than words in 
the evidence Judge Victor Cusson said 
to him: “Cohen, when this case start 


ed I thought, ‘Only God knows what 
this is all about. When the crown finish- 


d its case, I thought I knew something 


ibout it, too. Now that you have cross- 


examined again only God knows.” 

Cohen has the reputation of being the 
briefest cross-examiner in Quebec's crim 
inal courts. He learned the value of brev- 
ity the hard way. In an early case he 
asked a woman witness a question and 
got the answer he hoped for. To impress 
the judge, he repeated the question. This 
time the witness hedged I don't re- 
member,” she said. 

After Cohen lost the case and was be- 
moaning his “bad luck,” an old French- 
Canadian lawyer gave him a piece of 
advice: “Cohen, you may be a good 
lawyer some day if you learn to dislike 
the sound of your own voice. I have 
seen young lawyers and experienced 
ones, too—win cases and proceed to 
lose them by continuing their questions 
When you get the answer you want, if 
you must ask another question, make it 
how many kittens has the cat of your 
grandmother?’ ” 

Nevertheless Cohen holds the record 
for protracted and irrelevant cross-exam 
ination. A Montreal welfare agency ask 
ed him to take over the defense of John 
Serbanovitch, charged with fatally stab 
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open 


bing a soldier in broad daylight on a 
slum street. The lawyer who represented 
Serbanovitch at the preliminary hearing 
had withdrawn from the case. Cohen read 
the evidence on which the man had been 
committed for trial, and felt no great 
hope. The madam and four girls of a 
house of prostitution had witnessed the 
killing and positively identified Serban- 
ovitch as the murderer. They knew him, 
they said, because he was a frequent 
visitor to the house. 

Serbanovitch, a dazed and frightened 
Balkan immigrant, could only repeat “I 
was in Saskatoon at the time.” He said 
his previous lawyer had not believed his 
alibi and had not checked it. Cohen was 
skeptical, too, but the trial opened next 
lay, so he sent urgent wires to the meat- 


packing company where Serbanovitch 
said he had been working on the day of 
the murder, to Saskatoon’s police chief 
with whom he claimed to have been reg- 
istered as an enemy alien, and to the 
shopkeeper he said had cashed his pay 
cheque the day after the murder 

When the trial opened Cohen asked 
for an adjournment. The judge, Si 
Horace Archambault, said that unless 
Cohen had a valid reason for the request 
the trial must proceed. Cohen had a 
valid reason, all right, but could not give 
it. If his client's alibi fell through after 
being revealed in court, he would be left 
without a defense. 

So Cohen played for time by conduct 
ing the weirdest cross-examination ever 
seen in a Montreal court. He led the 
examining doctor through the whole 
medical history of deaths by violence 
From the women witnesses ke drew a 
detailed description of their profession; 
he repeated questions over and over, he 
pursued trivialities until the crown coun 
sel, Joseph Walsh, whispered to him 
“Cohen, what’s wrong with you? I've 
never seen you cross-examine like this.’ 
Cohen shrugged and continued 

After two days of what Cohen now 
calls “a lesson in how not to cross 
examine,” the replies came from Saska 
toon. Serbanovitch had indeed been there 
at the time of the murder. He was grant 
ed a new trial, witnesses came from Sas 
katoon, and he was quickly freed 

Cohen cites the Serbanovitch case as 
one of the only two instances in the 
hundreds of cases he has handled that 
came close to being a miscarriage of 
justice against an innocent man. On the 
other hand, he has got off many men 
he thought were guilty 

But that’s a healthy situation in a 
nation’s law enforcement,” he main 
tains. “It's too bad if a guilty man goes 
free—but better that a hundred escape 
justice than a single innocent man_ be 
convicted 

Ihe other near-miscarriage in Cohen’s 
experience involved a client charged with 
the holdup of a shirt company’s payroll 
An important piece of evidence was a 
handkerchief initialed “S” found at the 
scene. The name of the accused began 
with “S Cohen called half a dozen 
relatives to testify that his client had been 
ill in bed on the day of the holdup, but 
he was found guilty and sentenced to 
ten years and fourteen lashes 

Cohen appealed. While the appeal! was 
pending the famous Bank of Hochelaga 
holdup took place. A bank employee 
and a bandit were killed, and six others 
escaped with $142,000, then a _ record 
haul. All were eventually captured. One 
man, Ciro Nieri, turned King’s Evidence 
Cohen came into the case to defend a 
bandit named Valentino, who was sen 
tenced to death. Valentino’s sentence was 
later commuted. and in the meantime 
Cohen undertook the defense of Adam 
Parillo, a bandit who had escaped to the 
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U.S., been captured and extradited. 

In his confession Nieri revealed that 
the shirt-company holdup was the work 
of the gang, which did not include 
Cohen's original client. The “S” hand 
kerchief belonged to Joseph Serafini, who 
was hanged. The man Cohen had defend 
ed was released 

The case proved the fallacy of the 
‘criminal face,” says Cohen. “The inno 
cent man was a tough-looking customer! 
Serafini looked like a choir boy 

After he got his own client, Parillo, 
off with a life sentence, Cohen was re 
tained to conduct the appeal for the 
four men sentenced to hang. When the 
appeal failed he undertook the grim duty 
of telling them they must die. Three of 
the men broke down, but the fourth, 
wearing gym 


shoes, sweat shirt and 


slacks, calmly started to do Swedish 
drill. He was Louis Morel, who had been 
a champion police athlete before he turn 
ed to crime If | have to meet my 
Maker,” he told Cohen, “I want to be in 
good. condition.” 

Cohen can be solemn when the occa 
sion demands, but often he eniivens court 
hearings with humor. One judge ‘who has 
heard many of Cohen’s cases commented 

Sometimes he finds himself with no de 
fense left but humor, and he uses it 
effectively 

Cohen says 4 quip can bring the 
atmosphere of a courtroom back to nor 
mal. The atmosphere of a criminal case 
with damning evidence piling up, can 
build up an unbearable tension on the 
jury and everyone else in court 

On one occasion Cohen and his broth 
er-in-law, Myer Gross, were on opposite 
ides of a case. Cohen was cross-examin 
ing Gross’s client when Gross, a man of 
fiery temperament, leaped to his feet and 
berated Cohen’s questioning as unfair, 
irrelevant and improper. In the tens¢ 
silence that followed, the judge asked 

Mr. Cohen, what are you going to 


do about this? 


Cohen answered blandly I'm going 
to zo home and tell his sister on him 
Everyone laughed and the case proceed 
ed amicably 

Cohen is known as “a master of ad 


journments but on one occasion, want 


ing still another postponement in a case 
he was defending, he appeared in court 
with a bandaged arm in a sling. He wa 


suffering from severe blood potsoning 
he told the judge truthfully, had not slept 
the night before and must see his doctor 


The judge ruled he would need a bet 


ter excuse Certainly, your honor ud 
Cohen How do you expect a Jewish 
lawyer to plead with one arm He got 
the adjournment 

Cohen once defend pickpocket be 
fore a judge whom he knew particulat 
ly despised that crime. Cohen thought 
he had a good case and put up a stout 
defense, but the judge was adamant for 


conviction 


Why Cohen asked finall 





l lon't like his ice insw the 
judge ill-humoredly 

Your honor said Cohen iy | 
assure you that at this moment my client 
doesnt like yours ither judge 
smiled, and smissed the charge 

That case brought Cohen a stream of 


pickpocket clients. One day a crown at 
torney had his forty-do!lar watch stolen 
and Cohen let it be known in pocket 
picking circles that he thoroughly disap 
proved. Next day the watch was mysteri 
ously returned 

Cohen admits that courtroom humor 
has not always been on his side. An ex 
ample was the piracy case in which he 
represenied the complainant, the owner 
of a rum-running boat during prohibi 


| 
pr 
tion. His contention was that the captain 


of the boat was in league with American 
bootleggers who tied up the owner’s rep- 
resentative at an offshore rendezvous and 
hijacked a large cargo of whisky. The 
owner retained Cohen to prosecute a 
charge of piracy 

‘But the jury wouldn’t take it serious- 
ly,” Cohen recalls. “They didn’t feel a 
rum-runner could be the innocent victim 
of piracy, and they laughed the case out 
of court.” 

Cohen has been retained by large cor- 
porations, including Bell Telephone and 
the CNR, to represent them in prosecu- 
tions. He admits he finds the role more 
difficult than defending. “I keep finding 
holes in my cases that I could attack if 
I were for the defense,” he says. 

fter forty-seven years of practice, 
Cohen can predict the outcome of a 
When 
the jury retired in the Fred Rose spy 
trial, a colleague asked Cohen how long 
he thought it would be out 

“How long does it take twelve men 
to use the washroom?” 


given case with fair accuracy 


Cohen answered 
laconically. The jury was back in thirty 
four minutes with a verdict of guilty 

During the Rose trial, though, Cohen 
had put up a defense that very nearly 
succeeded—and might have resulted in 
the crown’s failure in the other cases of 
this dramatic series of trials. Cohen dug 
up a three-hundred-year-old law from 
the reign of Queen Anne. This law, pass- 
ed after the theft of incriminating papers 
from the Spanish embassy had nearly led 
to war between the two nations, provid- 
ed that documents of a foreign embassy 
remained the property of the embassy 
even if they fell into the hands of British 
authorities. The trial judge and later the 
appeal court admitted Cohen had a 
strong point—but for one weakness: the 
Soviet embassy refused to admit that it 
owned, or knew anything about, the 
damning papers Igor Gouzenko had stuff- 
ed into his shirt and taken from the 
embassy 
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“I never had any contact with the 
Russians, of course,” Cohen said recent 
ly, “but I learned in a roundabout way 
that they knew all about this law and 
knew they could have saved all the 
people charged. They preferred to main 
tain their attitude of ‘We don’t know 
nothing.’ ” 

After the Rose trial Cohen visited the 
United States and found that American 
lawyers were astonished that he had not 
been ostracized for defending a convict 
ed conspirator. “And they found it hard 
to believe that soon after the trial McGill 
asked me to become a part-time profes- 
sor,” he recalls. “It made me proud to be 
a Canadian.” 

The most unusual prediction of the 
outcome of a case defended by Cohen 
came from the outer world. He repre 
sented a man aharged with obtaining 
twenty-five hundred dollars by false pre 
The day before the verdict was 
to be handed down his client visited him 
and shook hands warmly 

“Congratulations,” he said 
won the case.” 

Cohen reminded him that the verdict 
would not be announced for several 
hours, and he had grave doubts what it 
would be 


tenses 


“We've 


“Oh, we've won all right,” the man 
assured him. He explained that he was 
a spiritualist and had been in touch with 
the spirit of Wickham Steed, the great 
British editor and friend of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the spiritualist leader. Steed had 
guaranteed that the verdict would be not 
guilty. And he proved to be right 

Cohen usually retires into a dream 
world of his own after a long day of 
cases which may be lost as easily as won 
He goes to bed with a serious book, 
then reads himself to sleep with Perry 
Mason's latest courtroom triumph 

“Mason never loses a case and that 
stubborn prosecutor never wins one. It’s 
a beautiful, beautiful world for a tired 
criminal lawyer.” 


By Simpkins 
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“My goodness, young fellow, Halloween isn't 
until tomorrow night.”’ 
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Consomme, a chicken a la king recipe 


of Nancy’s and cherry pie. 


M?m-m'm ! 


We'll drink wine and eat by candlelight 


Sounds good and expensive. 


Good—but not expensive. It’s 
Manor St. Davids white table wine— 
that little finishing touch. 


VUlanor St. Davids? Isn't that the wine 
Nancy Pope served last week? 
Certainly is! She’s the hostess that 
taught me the mostest! 
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If you glance through “Bright & 
Cheery Recipes” you'll never be 
without it. Write Bright's Wines, 
Lachine, Que. for your free copy. 
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Have the insects got us licked? 





‘Ten 


the U. S. should be 


salmon there is, to put it mildly, a conflict 


of interests 

Insects, of course, are merely doing the 
best they can to survive and reproduce 
kind 


us. Obviously we cannot do without in- 
sect pollinators, particularly 


thei Some of them are useful to 


bees, which 
are responsible for the success of some 
fifty seed and fruit crops. Then there are 
hosts of insects that serve as food for the 
many fish and birds whose existence we 
And 


parasitize, other 


insects that 
insects and 


appreciate there are 
prey on, o1 
so help hold down the total number 

On the other hand about ten thousand 
different kinds of insects have been listed 
in Canada and the United States as being 
sufficiently harmful to our interests to be 
called public enemies, while many more 
from other parts of the world are simply 
awaiting transportation. With every ship 
and plane there is danger of a new out 
law insect landing 

One of the most alarming newcomers 
arrived in California two years ago. A 
melon fly from Hawaii, it was apparently 
a lonely newcomer that was seen, recog- 
nized, and caught 


Once established on 


this continent, however, the fly could 
have destroyed nearly all our melons 
squash, cucumbers, tomatoes and many 


other vegetables, as it did in Hawaii not 
sO long ago 

An example of what can happen when 
foothold was 
African 
mosquito, which appeared in Brazil about 
twenty coinciding with the 
first regular trans-Atlantic airplane flight 
in that region. In 1938 more than twenty 


a dangerous insect gets a 


the case of the malaria-carrying 


years ago, 


thousand persons died in Brazil as a 


result, and only by a tremendous co-op- 
erative effort by the Rockefeller 


tion and the Brazilian 


Founda- 
government was 


this mosquito eradicated during the fol- 


lowing two years. Otherwise much of 
South America might have become al- 
most uninhabitable by human _ beings, 
just as large parts of Africa have been 


abandoned tse-tse fly 
which carries the fatal sleeping sickness 


Once 


because of the 


an insect has become fully estab- 
lished, it is nearly impossible to elimin- 
ate. If all the descendants of one pair 
of house flies survived and reproduced 
for one season from April to August, they 
would nearly two hundred 
million, million. In nature, in- 
sufficient food and the presence of natural 
enemies cut the number down to a small 
potentiality is there, 


and in some insects such as the cabbage 


amount to 
million, 


fraction, but the 


aphid it may even be a million times 
greater. In numbers of species—probably 
about two million—and in actual num- 


bers, insects undoubtedly dominate the 
earth 

From our somewhat self-centred view- 
hugely 


1949 the annual loss in 


point they are destructive. Be- 


939 and 


tween 
the United States Yrom the European corn 
borer from around $4 million to 
$350 million, while the total damage to 
crops and timber by 


rose 


insects on this con- 
tinent now runs into several billion dol- 
lars annually It is so serious that the 
manufacture of insecticides has itself be- 
come a major industry 


The course of human history, in fact, 
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insects in Canada and 


listed as public enemies”’ 


has been changed for better or for worse 
by insects. The fall of the Roman Empire 
has been attributed at leas. in part to the 
undermining of health by malaria-carry- 
Bubonic plague spread 
by fleas, carried by rats, killed more than 
half the population of England during 
the fourteenth century and about one 
quarter of the population of Europe 

Not that the threat of plague is a 
thing of the past: some time ago a rat 
with infected fleas escaped from a ship in 
San Francisco and managed to pass the 
disease on to the 


ing mosquitoes 


fleas of the 
Now 
west 


western 
ground squirrels 
throughout the 


ground squirrels 
form a permanent 
reserve for the plague germ 

The Canadian north might have been 
exploited much sooner if mosquitoes and 
black flies had not abundant 
Whether we will enjoy the north 
without them is doubtful. More likely 
we'll go on putting up with them, just 
as people in the southeastern U.S. will 
probably have to suffer perpetual co- 
habitation with the vicious little red fire 
ant now spreading across the country like 
a wave, from Mobile, Ala., where it was 
accidentally introduced from South Am 
erica about thirty years ago. 

What can we do to control the at- 
tacks and devastations of such a multi- 
tudinous and resourceful enemy, particu- 
larly when indispensable 
partners are mixed in their ranks? 


been so 
ever 


some of our 


rhe locust menace 


There is no simple answer; there are 
just too many Even 
sects themselves seem to recognize over- 
population problems and _ periodically 
get rid of their surplus by migration. The 
large flocks of butterflies sometimes seen 


insects. certain in 


flying far out to sea off tropical coasts 
are generally expendable 
voyage of no return 


males on a 


Locust migrations, too, are brought on 
surplus-population problem The 
most spectacular migrations of locusts on 
fhis continent were seen late in the last 
century when swarms of Rocky Moun 
tain grasshoppers stripped much of Ne- 
braska as bare as if the ground had been 


by a 


burned over. The invading swarms aver- 
aged half a mile in height, were one 
hundred miles wide and three hundred 
miles long. In one particular migration 


more than one hundred billion locusts 
were on the move. The threat persists 
and, on a lesser scale, has often been 
cerried out. 

Every device human ingenuity can 


think up has been brought to bear against 
outlaw insects, from direct attack to the 
most devious trickery. If there has been 
a turning point in our favor, however, 
it has come with the use of the airplane 
as a means of spraying or dusting large 
areas. The method actually has been used 
for a long time, particularly ir efforts to 
control the boll weevil in the cotton fields 
of the U.S., but it is only since the air- 
mindedness resulting from World War 
If that aerial control has really develop- 
ed. One good-sized airplane can cover as 
much area with a single load of insecti 
truck-borne 
cover in four years 


cide as a spray rig would 
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The more or less successful attacks we 
are now making by air employ new 
chemical insecticides and aerosol, a non- 
poisonous liquid gas, as a means of dis- 
persing them. DDT is the best known 
and generally the most effective of the 
newer insecticides, although many others 
are in use and new ones are being made 
and tried out continually. 

But there is a problem, for if an insecti 
cide washes into the streams trouble 
arises for the fish, whereas if it remains 
in the soil, how much harm will be done 
to important soil organisms or to crops? 
DDT itself appears to be relatively harm- 
less so far as plants are concerned, but 
arsenic residues from orchard and cotton 
spraying have spoiled large areas for 
growing crops of any kind for many 
years. 

Other effects of insecticides are much 
more unexpected. Take the case of the 
house fly. When the war ended, the pub- 
lic purchased millions of pounds of DDT 
for controlling flies, with spectacular re- 
sults. There was talk of exterminating 
flies altogether. Yet after only two years, 
at the end of 1947, reports came in that 
flies were no longer being killed by DDT, 
from places as far apart as California, 
Italy and Sweden. Apparently DDT kill- 
ed only about ninety percent of the flies 
it reached, leaving the resistant ten per- 
cent to repopulate the fly kingdom. In 
the course of a number of generations, 
races of flies almost completely resistant 
to DDT evolved, so that we are more or 
less back where we started. Many species 
of mosquito in various parts of the world 
are now evolving strains resistant to 
DDT, although with less effectiveness 
than the flies. 

Nor is DDT the only chemical to 
which insects are developing a built-in 
resistance. The red scale insect, a major 
pest on Californian citrus trees, has been 
kept under control for many years by 
fumigation with deadly hydrocyanic acid. 
But the insects are much harder to kill 
than they used to be, and other methods 
of control are being sought 

There is another unlooked-for effect of 
using DDT. The chemical is very effec- 
tive against most leaf-feeding insects that 
attack apples and pears, such as tent 
caterpillars, fall web-worms, Japanese 
beetles, and leaf hoppers. But it is much 
less effective against many others. So that 
using DDT, or any other insecticide for 
that matter, upsets a balance of nature 
and may do much more than kill off a 
particular pest. Many orchard pests, for 
instance, are held in check not so much 
by chemicals as by parasitic or preying 
insects, predaceous mites and spiders. 
Most of these natural enemies, however, 
are highly susceptible to DDT. They are 
killed off at a much higher rate than 
some of the injurious pests they prey 
upon—-spraying in these cases may make 
the pest worse than ever. 

Bees are about as susceptible to DDT, 
arsenic or other insecticides as most in- 
sects. Yet how can you protect the bees 
when you poison the plants or trees they 
visit? 

So we are in a quandary. The extensive 
use of insecticides on cultivated crops has 
driven beekeeping out of many areas. In 
cotton-growing areas in particular the 
beekeeping industry has been wiped out 
Yet for other crops the bees are essential 
for pollination. The curious situation is 
now arising where orchardists have to 
pay rental fees to induce beekeepers into 
their fields during blossom time. 

Chemical warfare is not the only kind 
now being waged against insects. Bio- 
logical warfare is also well under way. It 
is a striking fact that many of the worst 
crop pests are not native insects of this 
continent but are importations from other 
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WHAT DO YOU FEED YOUR CAT? 








HAMBURGER ? 
& ' ) 
a |) 


Hamburger has a 
high amount of 
body-building 
protein and 
blood-enriching 
iron. 


But HAMBURGER 
lacks energy-giving 
carbohydrates, is 
deficient in 
vitamins A and D. 


PUSS 'n BOOTS 
not only furnishes 
body-building 
protein and blood- 
enriching iron, but 
has an abundant 
amount of carbo- 
hydrates for energy 
and vitamin A for 
keen eyesight. 





KIDNEY ? 


Beef Kidney has 
a good supply of 
growth-giving 
protein, fat for 
energy, niacin for 
healthy skin 


But BEEF KIDNEY 
lacks manganese, 
one of the nutritive 
factors responsible 
for normal 
reproduction and 
healthy kittens 


PUSS 'n BOOTS not 
only supplies niacin 
for smooth, healthy 
skin and fat for 
energy, but also the 
important mineral, 
manganese, so 
necessary to the 
mother cat and 

her kittens. 





SALMON ? 


OSE 


Salmon (canned) 


} has body-building 


protein, bone- 
building calcium 
and vitamin D 


But SALMON 
(canned) lacks 
vitamin A, so 
necessary for good 
eyesight, and 
salmon contains 
very little 
carbohydrates. 


PUSS 'n BOOTS 
not only is a rich 
natural source ot 
vitamin D and 
calcium, but 
contains vitamin A 
as well as valuable 
carbohydrates. 





MILK ? 


Milk has growih- 
giving protein, 
calcium for 
strong bones and 
teeth, riboflavin 
and thiamin. 


But MILK 

lacks iron, the 
mineral that's 
so important for 
good rich red 
blood 


PUSS 'n BOOTS not 
only has riboflavin 
for silky fur 

and thiamin for 
alertness, as in 
milk, but supplies 
the blood-building 
iron which milk 
lacks 











"LOW 


PRICED” 
CANNED 
FOODS? 





Everyone who treasures a cat or 
kitten should make this comparison 








——j_ Yes, you can buy such foods! But these foods do not contain all the nutrients 
? necessary to keep your cat healthy. Puss 'n Boots is made from the fresh 
4 whole fish, not from scraps. There is no better cat food, at any price 


than Puss’n Boots! In the economical 15 oz. and convenient 8 oz. cans. 


PUSS BOOTS cat food is made from fresh WHOLE FISH 
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tor portable beauty that loves hard work 
Olympia portables correct mistakes. Olympia’s 
correcting space bar saves re-typing. Just one 

) » en 
of the many office machine features found on Priced from just $84 
Olympia portables Type now pay later 


See your Yellow Pages for your nearest Olyn 
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gin and tonic and 
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a good cocktail 
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parts of the world, and that in the re- 
gions where they come from they usual- 
ly do much less harm. In their homeland 
natural balance between the 
pest insect and one or more parasitic in- 
sects. So that if we can discover the 
natural parasites of an obnoxious insect 
we have a chance of employing them as 
a biological weapon. 

4 good instance was the first case in 
which this system was used. The cottony- 
cushion scale insect appeared in Califor- 
nia in 1872 and attacked the citrus trees, 
threatening to destroy the industry. It 
was known that the scale originated in 
Australia. In Australia, however, it did 
comparatively little damage because a 
parasite to hold it in check. A 
California scientist managed to get to 
Australia in 1888. He found and shipped 
back not only the tiny parasitic fly he was 
looking for but previously un- 
known beetle that feeds greedily on the 


there is a 


seemed 


also a 


eggs and larvae of the scale insect. Since 


then this particular scale has remained 


under complete control — except that 
DDT recently introduced to control an- 
other scale insect also kills the beetle 


that controls the cottony-cushion scale. 
Methods have now been developed for 
production of imported parasites 
and predators, and the search goes on 
for parasites that will hold down a par- 
ticular pest. Perhaps this is the most 
effective kind of control in the long run, 
but it is the most difficult to work out 
The meanest trick we are playing on 
insects involves both biology and radia- 


mass 


Continued from page 35 


tion. Screw-worms are the grubs of cer- 
tain flies that lay their eggs in cuts and 
sores in the hide of livestock. If not con 
trolled they can wipe out entire herds of 
cattle, sheep, hogs and goats 
various forms of treatment but real con 
trol lies only in more or less exterminat 
ing the flies, not in treating livestock 
injuries. 

The new procedure is to raise the 
maggots in the laboratory in enormous 
numbers and to expose them to 
radiation just before they are ready to 
become flying insects. This makes them 
sterile. Then they are distributed by 
airplane over the area to be controlled 
The sterile males mate freely with wild 
fertile and them in 
to lay infertile Conducted on a 
large and repeated a number of 
times, the sterilized males so outnumber 
the wild ones that the fly population 
dwindles and disappears. The method 
has already succeeded in eliminating the 
screw-worm from restricted places such 
as the Caribbean island of Curacao where 
reinfestation from outside is difficult, and 
it is now being applied in the southern 
United States. 

And so the war continues. One 
or the other momentarily gets the upper 
hand. The insects are close to two mil- 
lion kinds to our one, but we have intel- 
ligence to pit against their instincts. Still, 
on the evidence, we are more likely to 
exterminate ourselves than to do away 
with the multitude of six-legged 
tures that plague us. » 
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strong 


females cause turn 
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Nothing succeeds like Charles Templeton 





¥ ik € 


More recently he was master of ceremo- 
nies on the CBS television program Look 
Up and Live, beamed by the National 
Council of Churches in the United States 
to teen-agers. The show, which is still 
running with a different format, was 
scheduled for ten-thirty Sunday morning, 
and has featured the jazz of Dave Bru- 
beck, the dancing of Maria Tallchief and 
the singing of Ethel Waters. When the 
attention of the young people had pre- 
sumably been hooked, Templeton gave 
them a seven-minute inspirational talk 
designed to sound as little like a formal 
sermon as possible. 

As a young man he used every device 
except Demosthenes’ trick with the peb- 
bles to make a public speaker of himself. 
He stood in the pulpits of empty church- 
es and drilled himself by the hour; he 
set himself exercises in extemporaneous 
speaking on a variety of theological 
themes and listened critically to the re- 
tape recorder. When he was 
starting out as a minister people used 
to turn and look after him on the street 
as he walked along preaching aloud to 
himself. The result is a precise speaking 
style. “He talks like he looks,” says 
Bob Blackburn, TV critic of the Ottawa 
Citizen. “He is almost as immaculate 
in his speech as in his appearance.” 

His personality 
elusive. “I feel there is a sadness about 
Chuck Templeton,” said his producer, 
Ross McLean. “He speaks and thinks as 
precisely as he dresses,” said Neil Leroy, 
master of ceremonies of Court of Opin- 
ion. “He's good looking and I think he’s 


sult on a 


is pleasant but more 
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aware of it but he isn’t vain. People 
like him instantly, particularly women. | 
like his kindly humor.” 

To others his 
little 
naive. 


sense of humor is a 
undernourished if not downright 
At a party held by the Close-Up 
staff he twitted a colleague by saying to 
him, “You haven't got an_ inferiority 
complex; you are inferior.” He made the 
well-used remark with the air of a man 
who was unveiling a mot. 

He admits his own sense of fun has 
been conditioned by years of exposure 
to clerical humor. Here’s a sample, sup 
plied by Templeton, of the sort of jest 


that moves across the country from 
vestry to vestry in the same swift and 
mysterious way that another kind of 


joke spreads from one newspaper office 
to another: Three clergymen were dis 
cussing their secret weaknesses. “I must 
confess that when the going gets tough 


I take a drink,” said 


one. “I haven't 
been able to control the lusts of the flesh 
completely and I find myself ogling 
pretty girls,” said the second. “And 
what is yours?” they asked the third 
man. “Well,” he said slowly, “I'm 
terrible gossip and I just can’t wait to 
get out of here.” 


“Templeton is a good enough actor to 
make you feel he is genuinely interested 
in what is being told to him. Occasion- 
ally he seems insincere but he is no 
flatterer or back-thumper,” said Gordon 
Sinclair, Toronto Star critic. “He some 
times displays a reluctance to knock his 
subjects off balance. I think he’s too 
sympathetic to his subjects to be search 
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ing enough,” said Ron Poulton of the 


Toronto Telegram 

“I am incapable of being deliberately 
rude to anyone,” said Templeton. “But 
someday I would like to get a chance to 
interview a charlatan and publicly expose 
him to the world 

One of his first overseas assignments 
with Close-Up pitted him against a ten 
year-old French girl, Minou Drouet, who 
had written poetry so mature that some 
critics had accused her of being a fake 
and Jean Cocteau had suggested that 
she was, in reality, an eighty-year-old 
dwart Minou, who had been cleared a 
short time earlier by a jury of academi 
cians who had locked her up in her room 
with a pencil and paper and orders to 
compose, completely charmed Temple 
ton. They walked hand-in-hand through 
sunny country lanes, picnicked for the 
camera and ended a filmed idyll with a 
kiss on the cheek of such sentimen 
tality that it would make A. A. Milne 
look like Mickey Spillane 

For weeks after his return Templeton 
told about the little. girl and repeated 
her parting words, “Bon jour, mon ami 
du_ soleil complete with translation: 
Good-by, my friend of the sun When 
he went to California a short time later 
to do a clutch of interviews he told the 
story, together with many more involv 
ing the names of celebrities he had met 
recently, to Aldous Huxley After mon 
opolizing the conversation for an hour, 
talking almost incessantly as though 
spurred by a nervous compulsion, Tem- 
pleton took time to communicate with 
his producer, on the sidelines, with a. 
stage whisper. “My gosh, he’s a fascin 
ating talker,” he said of Huxley 

Later in the week the crew paid a 
call on Oscar Levant and Templeton re 
peated the performance, which was made 
remarkable by the fact that Levant, no 
green hand as a taiker himself, is hard 
to interrupt much less dominate con- 
versationally As Templeton talked and 
Levant listened one of the crew observ- 
ed, “In a minute Chuck’s going to tell 
us what a hell of a talker this one is 

The Huxley interview was one of 
Templeton’s favorites, an enthusiasm 
McLean does not share. “Something 
happened there which sometimes happens 
in one of Chuck’s interviews-—-there was 
no real meeting of minds. There didn't 
seem to be any real comprehension by 
him of what Huxley was saying.’ 

Since part of the interviewer's tech 
nique consists of quoting the subject's 
own earlier and sometimes foolish words 
back at him, Templeton reads widely, as 
in the case of the Huxley interview. Four 
or five, or even more, books, and as 
many as a dozen magazine articles are 
culled for background material and 
provocative OF embarrassing quotes for 
the interviewer to use 

However, all the research at his com 
mand could not save another Hollywood 
assignment from becoming a debacle, 
although one of the most engaging and 
revealing debacles in the brief history 
of television interviewing. The interview, 
which Templeton recalls with mixed hor 
ror and delight, featured Levant; Zsa Zsa 
Gabor, actress and professional beauty: 
Pamela Mason, the wife of James the 
actor; and Hermione Gingold, the cigal 
smoking comedienne who delighted Lon 
don during the war with a succession of 
revues beginning with Sweet and Low 
all the way to Sweetest and Lowest. 

Mason was supposed to be a member 
of the kaffeeklatsch but Levant scuppered 
him. “Use me,” he commanded Temple- 
ton. “Mason’s dull as a hoe.” The topic 
was nominally Maturity in Hollywood, 
a title which Robert Benchley might have 


chosen for a different set of reasons, but 
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the meeting soon came to disorder and 
degenerated into a fight between Levant 
and the women. He enraged Miss Gin 
gold by persistently calling her “Her 
man,” and complimented her on retain 


ing her “boyishness.” He saluted Mis 
Gabor for having found the secret of 
“perpetual middle age.” At the end of 


the telecast Gingold stomped out pro 
claiming she had never been so insulted 
in her life, but the gorgeous Gabor fought 
back and for half an hour she and Le 
vant snarled at each other in the hall 

On another occasion Templeton in 
terviewed a lawyer who was drunk an 
kept leaving the studio, with the coy 
excuse that he was going to “powder his 
nose,” to get even drunker on _ stolen 
nips. By air time he could scarcely 
speak. From his interview with Louis 
Bercovitz, convicted and freed Mont 
real gangland killer, Templeton got the 
idea for his latest one-hour play. “It was 
his life or mine There was no time 
to be a stickler for formality so I shot 
him,” the ex-gunman told Templeton ot 
the crime that jailed him for eleven years 

On Court of Opinion he has turned 
out to be less orthodox than moderato: 
Neil Leroy expected a former ministe 
to be. “Our listeners often mention hi 
compassion,” said Leroy 

Here are Templeton’s views, in con 
densed form, on some questions wit 
which the radio court has wrestled 


What is your chief criticism of Canada? 
We are too easily satisfied by our 
achievements. Americans work much 
harder The end result of their work 
is not necessarily better but they have 
better discipline than we have 

Is there too much gambling? Because it 
is predicated on the concept of some 
thing for nothing it can be harmful. It 
can become like a narcotic, a manifes 
tation of mental illness 

Do you believe in euthanasia? We show 
a lack of compassion if we allow people 
to suffer without hope or without any 
chance of learning the lessons we can 
get from pain. 

Are private clubs desirable? I see noth 
ing wrong with them. They have to be 
exclusive to be private but when the 
rules discriminate on the basis of reli 
gion or race I think they are bad indeed 


His departure from the church a yea 
ago was not the first but the second time 
he had left. Early in his travels along 
the sawdust trail of evangelism Temple 
ton’s faith was so shaken by a sudden 
exposure to the writings of such skep 
tics as Tom Paine, Ingersoll and Voltaire 
that he left the ministry (few noticed 
that he was gone) and went back to car 
tooning. But in a few weeks he returned 
his faith restored by prayer and thought 
ful reading of his Bible 

The latest break was the result of 
months of doubt and indecision that 
struck at the roots of his faith. “I had 
to decide whether or not I could accept 
ihe deity of Jesus Christ,” said Temple 
ton. “This would be a serious matte: 
for any Christian but for a man who is 
preaching to others it was essential that 
I resolve my difficulty To remain in 
the church with my doubts stll plaguing 
me would have been dishonest.” 

“In those rare cases where a minis 
ter leaves the church it is usually be 
cause he feels he has been a failure 
Templeton left at the peak of his career,” 
said the Rev. A. C. Forrest, editor of 
the semi-monthly United Church Obset 
ver. The publication ran an editorial 
which sympathized with his “personal 
tragedy.” Templeton had come back te 
Canada on many occasions to conduct 
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Mien who know tobacco 


pre fer 


A prominent tobacco farmer of Aylmer, Ontario, Mr. 
Albert Weber says: ‘‘’ve been a tobacco grower 
e twenty-six years, and believe me Rothmans ee; 


' buy the best —that’s why my sons and I smoke 


Rothmans King Size.’’ f 
MlbeT " wae 


obras Largest selling King Size virginia in the world RKS.12 
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’ve waited for in one magnificently 
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New in personality, new in power and 
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Church Graham, to Europe 
Most clergymen share this sympathy ment rolling there 
but three quarter f the many letter comfortable as an 
and phone calis Templeton still get critical emotionalism 
are critical Phone al usuall begin also fe the need 
with the question ] mat 1 l ( huck his own had not 
Fempleton we just saw on TV the evan form of Parkdale 
gelist When hi dentit ! tablished He vas admitted 
thi kind of iller often inonymou logical Seminary and 
reviles him for “selling out cou! ilthough | 
When Templeton left Toronto tg e | 
a famou young vangelist H nad een tl old doubt wh 
chosen by the Youth For Cl t rrouy \ om th 


which included Billy 


harass him. For a whole year he fasted 


to get the move- every Wednesday. He kept his grip on 
But he was never his faith, although at times it was a 
evangelist. The un- struggle, but in that year he caught eight- 
disturbed him. He een colds, probably as a result of fast- 
more education; ing 
zone beyond second On leaving Princeton he was admitted 
legiate in Toronto to the Presbyterian Church, was appoint- 
Princeton Theo ed secretary for evangelism for the 





took the three-year National Council of Churches, and later 
lid not receive a held a similar post with his own church 
lacked a B.A. Here He got an honorary doctor of divinity 
h were eventually to from Lafayette College but prefers to 
church, returned to be called Chuck rather than Doctor. He 
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a full range of data processing equipment that extends 
to the most advanced giant electronic computer systems. 
For help with your data processing problem, call your 
local Burroughs office. Or write Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine of Canada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


Burroughs and Sensima*ic—T M's 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS j 


in electronics and data processing systems 
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politely declined an earlier degree from 
another college because he didn’t think 
it was quite top drawer. 

At the time he left he was being 
spoken of as a future candidate for the 
pulpit of Fifth Avenue Presbyteriar 
Church, which would have paid him 
eighteen thousand dollars a year and 
provided him with an apartment in 
downtown Manhattan 

‘If money were my only concern | 
could make thirty-five thousand dollar 





a year as an evangelist,” says Templeton 
in reply to the charge that he had sold 
out. Nor was the breakup of his mar 
riage the reason for his leaving the 
church. He and his wife Connie agreed 
amicably to end their childless marriage 
after he had decided to leave the church 
“There was no scandal, no bitterness 
She is one of the finest people I ever 
knew She spoiled me: for eighteen 
years I had my breakfast in bed every 
morning. She is married again and a 
short time ago she and her husband 
came to see me at the cottage,” he said 

Templeton still worries about the peo 
ple he brought into the church, for fear 
they will feel let down by his departure 
So far, none of the thirty-six young men 
who went into the ministry at his 
urging have reproached him. As for his 
own faith Templeton refuses to assess 
and tag it. “I don’t think I'm an agnos 
tic Anyway, I don't believe in labels 
Let’s just say I'm still a religious man 
but in a different way than I was,” he 
said 

He is adjusting quickly to the new 
life. He will continue to write TV plays 
and books. Two inspirational books 
Evangelism for Tomorrow and Life 
Looks | p have both been best sellers 
in their field. He has written thirty songs 
and has had one, a semi-religious song 
called True Happiness, published. He 
gets small royalties from ASCAP every 
six months. 

He likes living alone with his pure 
bred Siamese cat, Mio, for which he 
paid fifty dollars. “Watching Mio relax 
is better than a sermon by Norman Vin 
cent Peale,” said the former minister 
He still goes to church, none in particu 
lar, although not every Sunday. When he 
stays home he usually listens to a serv 
ice on the radio. He has more time to 
listen to records of classical music than 
he used to have. He has rediscovered the 
novel. He once started, but never fin 
ished, a novel drawing on Biblical anal 
ogy. 

Someday he might try his hand at 
acting. He might even go into politics, 
but not while he is engaged in the form 
of visual journalism from which he is 
now making his living 

“Success has always palled on me 
quickly,” he said recently. “I like soli 
tude but I have always found myself 
more or less in the limelight both in my 
church work and now in TV. I have 
always yearned for a kind of anonym 
ity.” 

It has been in the lonely places of 
his life that Templeton has known deep 
sorrow and bitter conflict. Now, more 
alone than ever, he searches for a soli 
tary place that can help to give peace 
and a kind of contentment to him 

“There is a litthke cove near St. John’s, 
in Newfoundland,” he said recently, talk 
ing slowly with the air of a man anxious 
to savor a pleasant recollection, “where 
there are just a few houses. It’s a beau 
tiful place of sky and sea and green hills 
A man could have a fine time there . 

“With his cat,” it was suggested 
“With his cat. He could 
write and read and listen to music and 
go for walks.” He shook his head. “What 
a life that would be.” x 


He nodded 
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ty of Vancouver 


ay like a mirage, and, 
red on by the constant sight of it, they 
ndured hunger and humiliation rather 
than turn back. Seizing control of the 
hip from her Japanese crew, the lion 
hearted Sikhs held out against hopeless 
odds, and even routed an armed force of 
olice and immigration officers who, in 
night raid, attempted to capture the 
Komagata Maru and force her to sail 
Beaten in the courts, reviled by the 
people of Vancouver, and intimidated 
by the cruiser HMCS Rainbow, the Sikhs 
finally accepted defeat and set out acro 
Pacific 
When they reached India, where the 
iuthorities feared the story of their treat- 
nent in Canada would inflame the grow 
1g revolt against British rule, the police 
ied to herd them into a waiting train to 
spirited across the country to their 
former home in the Punjab. The Sikhs 
sisted. In a clash with police and British 
oops. twenty Sikhs were slain. Three 


t 
lied 


policemen and three bystanders also died 

the riot 

In the wake of the Komagata Maru, a 
bizarre outburst of violence, including 
i double killing in the Sikh temple and 
in assassination in the courthouse, swept 
through Vancouver's Sikh community, 
«king six lives before it spent itself 

While the Komagata Maru lay in Van 
couver harbor, the city bristled with hos 


ty toward the men aboard her. The 


press depicted them not as poor immi 
grants, which they were, but as forerun 
rs of “hordes of Asiatics” who would 


ltimately overrun the country if they 


re allowed to enter 
Let them starve? 


[heir venture was smeared as a revo 
tionary plot designed to embarrass Brit 
h rule in India, and there were fanc! 
| charges that it had been financed and 
ngineered by German agents in a cun 
ing attempt to disrupt Empire unity 

At one stage, when the Sikhs had gone 
or days without food or water, the Van 
couver Province remarked that they 
ouldn’t be allowed to die of starvation 
rr thirst “although public opinion 

ould probably view such a climax with 
out excitement.” 

Everyone from trade unionists to the 
lergy, with the exception of a small 
band of socialists was against them 
When one minister softened his opposi 
tion by saying, “It is our duty to explain 
to those men in the harbor that we do 
not despise them as dogs, one of his 

steners cried out, “But we do!” Even 
their socialist friends told them to go 
home—to “sweep the whites from India 

Yet that was the one thing the Sikhs 
would not do—go home—until the Rain 
bow, actually half of Canada’s two-ship 
navy of the time, was summoned and 
cast anchor alongside the immigrant 
ship 

The Komagata Maru incident was en- 
acted against a background as old as 
Vancouver itself. In 1887, even before 
the city had marked its first anniversary, 
the importation of a handful of Chinese 
workers had sparked a race riot. Twenty 
years later, in 1907, white mobs invaded 
Chinatown and the Japanese quarter, 
smashing shop windows and terrorizing 
the inhabitants. The root of the trouble 
was economic, the whites fearing they 
were to be engulfed in a tidal wave of 


Komagata Maru sailed for India. Behind her, six died in an outburst of vioilence”’ 


cheap labor from Asia. Out of this fear 392,000 included 2,300 Hindus (as im- India, though British subjects, were vir 
sprang blind hatred and contempt for migrants from India were ciassified), al- tually barred from Canada by two orders 
all Asiatics most twenty thousand Chinese, and in-council passed in 1910. Yet neither 

Three years before the Komagata roughly nine thousand Japanese. order specifically mentioned them. by 
Maru’s arrival, the 1911 census showed Various steps were taken by Ottawa to name for fear of causing resentment and 
that British Columbia's population of curb immigration from Asta. Natives of further unrest in India 
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Synthetic Rubber... 
GAVE FOOTWEAR A NEW TWIST 


If you are old enough to recall the days of the high button shoe, you'll 
recall how limited were the styles of those vanished years. 

By contrast today’s footwear is a veritable rainbow of variation. 
For this, in considerable measure, you can thank the development of th« 
modern synthetic rubber industry. 

In the shoes you wear, the car you drive, the floors on which 
you walk, and in practically everything made of rubber, synthetic 
rubber has added new and improved qualities. Polymer Corporation 
makes dozens of kinds of synthetic rubber for hundreds of home and 
industrial rubber products. 


Half of all new rubber used in Canada is Synthetic Rubber 


Registered trade mark 





POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED - Sarnia, Canada 
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for the people of India because ther 


was no direct steamship betwee! 


service 


the two countries 


Late in 1913 a Sikh named Narai 
Singh, who arrived in Vancouver with 
party of thirty-five immigrants hallens 
ed these mm the court ind th 
ruled ultra res, forcing th governm 
to allow him and his countrymen to 
in Canad 
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Ss ples in The Komagata Maru venture was Of 
Japan ganized by a Sikh patriarch named Gut 
of the British lit Singh sensitive yet militant man 
of emigrating to of distinguished appearance, his dark 
h’s victory handsome face set off yy the stark white 
p to | h th f both his turban and his long. flowing 
litior veard. He had been a small landowner 
the Ca ) n India. and, in about 1885, had gone t 
ft in 1914, to Malaya where he established contract 
nding the two 1g business 
hird. Tt What led o th ork he wrot 
| of thi n the ship’s log, “is that when I came to 
Id p te Nar Hong Kong in Janua 1914 I could not 
) the trouble of those who were in the 
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BUT WHEN YOU PLAY... 
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BRIDGE CARD... (ONGRESS 


Add to your pleasure, ind to your prestige 

with guests, by using elegant 

CONGRESS Cards. They assure you 

of a smocth shuffle i flexible easy deal 

the right feel of the cards in your 

hand. CONGRESS Cards have gilded edges 

beautiful back desigt ind famous 

Cel-U-Tone Finish. There lesign to 
suit you in handy velour-covers 

drawer-type ca When yo hop 

look for the name CONGRESS on the | 
it assure 1 ol f quality 
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POKER PLAYERS 
INSIST ON......... 


BICYCLE 


| ly BICYCLE Ca re eat 

| tes wherever men gath: 

1] BICYCLE Cards hav 

ip lide 1 slip 

' anion Shu me really n ; 

How to have the /as ¢ word / 

| ire sO many ways of enjoying cards 
hundreds of games, really—and that 

make t tough to remember the rules. 

Why not send for the 256-page “Official 

Rules Book” which covers 156 card games ? 


Send 25c in coin to INTERNATIONAL 
PLAYING CARD CO., Windsor, Ontario. 
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Gurdwara (Sikh temple) waiting to go 
{ They were waiting ther 
How tyrannical and hard 
was this on our brothers! This affect 
ed my mind and I resolved to take then 


o Vancouvet 


for years 


to Vancouver under any circumstance 
And so he chartered the Japanese-own 
ed Komagata Maru, a 


ship of 


former Germa 


passengel three thousand gros 


tons, in Hong Kong for a period of 
months 


In command of her Japanese master 


Captain Yamamoto, the vessel  sailec 
from Hong Kong on April 4, 1914, in 
spite of attempts by the authorities to 
halt her, taking on more passengers at 


Shanghai Kobe 


hundred 


ynd Yokohama, so that 
and 


she set 


three Seventy-six were 
Vancouver 
. the rest Sikh 
Twenty-two men were returning to Van 


couvel 


iboard as out for 


Twenty-five were Moslems 


after a visit to India and two of 


these were accompanied by their 
and children 

When the Komagata 
the quarantine 
May 2l, 


and to 


Wives 


Maru 
off Victoria 
newspapermen went 
them Gurdit Singh 

‘What is done with this shipload of my 


people will determine whether 


put in at 
Station on 
aboard 


declared 


shall 
British 


we 


have peace in all parts of the 


Empire.” 


“The main object of our coming,” he 
said, “is to let the British government 
know how they can maintain their rule 


in India, as the Indian government is in 
danger We absolutely 
state how the British government may be 


nowadays. can 


made to last in India 

Though this statement was_ largely 
bluff, it was to be used time and again 
to prove that the Sikhs’ “main object” in 
coming was, in fact, to embarrass the 
British 

As the Komagata Maru sailed on to 


Vancouver, a Japanese seaman, apparent 


ly seeking to enter Canada by avoiding 


all immigration red-tape, leaped over 


board and was drowned 
\ special detachment of police patrol 
led the 


Vancouver 


waterfront the morn 
ing of May 23 as the immigrant ship 
slipped through the First Narrows into 


Burrard Inlet 
but 


She was not permitted to 
was ordered to drop anchor 
two hundred 


dock, 


about yards offshore. Two 
guards were placed aboard and an immi 


gration launch began a constant vigil 


Packed and ready to land, the Sikhs 
were informed, by Malcolm Reid, chief 
immigration inspector, and his interpre 
ter, William Hopkinson, of the threc 
laws that barred their way. The Sikhs 
became confident they could upset these 
laws in the courts, exactly as Narain 
Singh had done six months before. Their 
lawyer, J. Edward Bird, said, “There 1 
no question but that they are uncor 


stitutional 


Government officiais, acting on expres 





orders of the prime minister, Sir Robert 
Borden, were determined to prevent 
test case except on their own terms, for 
legal procedure would allow the Sikhs 
seven opportunities to win their case 
The government sought to narrow them 
down to a single try 

As the.law stood, any one of the Sikhs 


once rejected by an immigration board of 
held 
being illegally 
so apply to a B.¢ 

judge for a writ of habeas 


inquiry and for deportation, could 


claim he was detained 


and supreme-court 
corpus If re 
fused, he could renew his application be 
the other members of 
the court, in turn, and, if refused by them 


fore each of SIX 


all, he could then go to the court of 
appeal 

Yet, were he to win anywhere along 
the line, the government could not con 
test his victory in the court of appeal 
for, at that time, only the refusal, not 
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the granting of a writ of habeas corpus, 
could be appealed. 

Four days after the Komagata Maru’s 
arrival, government lawyers made an 
offer of a test case whereby the Sikhs 
would surrender their right to go to one 
judge after another. Instead, one of them 
would allow his application for a writ to 
be dismissed by a judge, whereupon he 
would appeal to the court of appeal. 

When the Sikhs rejected this deal two 
days later, on May 29, the government 
countered with a stalling tactic, and 
there began a legal deadlock that was 
not to be broken for almost a month 

[he immigration board of inquiry 
gradually admitted the twenty-two men 
who were returning from visits to India, 
but as the others appeared their hearings 
were deliberately prolonged and when 
concluded, decisions were reserved. As 
none was formally rejected, no grounds 
existed for challenging the laws in the 
ourts 

The next few weeks of stalemate were 
packed with incident as the undaunted 
Sikhs carried on their sea-going sitdown 
strike 

By day two armed immigration officers 


patrolled the decks of the Komagata 
Maru and, at night, their strength was 
doubled. Once, as the day guards left 
the ship, the 
the night 
throw them overboard 


all withdrawn 


Sikhs barred the way to 
replacements, threatening to 


The guards were 


The newspapers reported that the tm 
migrants had gone on a hunger strike. 
but Gurdit Singh cabled protests to 
George V, claiming that three 
hundred of the king’s subjects were being 
starved by Inspector Reid, who, he said, 
would not allow 


some 


provisions to be put 
aboard 

In the House of Commons, a cabinet 
minister replied that the Sikhs had been 
offered flour, rice, bread, and fruit, but 
had refused this food unless they were 
ilso given ginger, milk, fifty live sheep 
ind goats, one hundred live poultry, and 
two hundred boxes of cigarettes 

The Sikhs Bird, 
lodged a protest against what he called 
the “Russian tyranny” of Inspector Reid 
in preventing him from boarding the 
Komagata Maru to confer with his 
clients. Guards on the ship had threaten 
-d to throw him overboard. He and Gu 


lawyer, Edward 


dit Singh were forced to discuss thei 
iffairs from two launches as these hover 
ed near one another. 

[wo Japanese cruisers, Asama and 
Azuma, were about to arrive on a cour- 
tesy visit and the harbor master ordered 
Captain Yamamoto to move his ship to 
another anchorage to make way for them 
The Sikhs, suspecting a trick, threatened 
the Japanese crew, prevented them from 
getting up steam, and established their 
complete control over the Komagata 
Maru. She stayed put 

Rumors became as incessant as the 
waves that lapped the sides of the Koma 
gata Maru The Sikhs were planning 
to set fire to the vessel and then to leap 
overboard Another ship, jammed to 
the gunwales with Indian 
was on its way from Calcutta, financed 
by a woman of wealth and mystery 


immigrants, 


When the Japanese cruisers arrived scores 
of Nipponese sailors would swarm aboard 
the Komagata Maru to quell the Sikhs 
and force them to leave 

Meanwhile, the Vancouver agent fol 
the ship’s owners repeatedly ordered Gur- 
dit Singh to allow the vessel to sail be- 
cause the Sikhs had no money to pay the 
twenty thousand dollars they owed on 
the charter and for her cargo of coal. 
Then five hundred Vancouver Sikhs met 
and donated five thousand dollars in 
cash and pledged another sixty thousand 


dollars’ worth of real estate to carry on 
the fight. Twenty thousand of this was 
used to pay off the debts and take 
over the charter in the name of two 
Vancouver Sikh leaders, Rahim Singh 
and Bhag Singh. 

A second meeting, attended by a hun- 
dred and twenty-five whites as well as 
four hundred Sikhs, was addressed by 
Edward Bird, the lawyer, and by the 
Vancouver socialist leader, H. M. Fitz- 
gerald, who exclaimed: “Up and arm 
yourselves and fight to regain your liber- 


ty! Inspire your countrymen to return 


and sweep all of the whites from India!” 
“If these people wish to ceme to this 
country can we blame them?” asked Bird. 
“Are not most of the residents of Can- 
ada settlers from some other country?’ 
Bird said he had received “piteous” let- 
ters from Gurdit Singh stating that the 
Sikhs “are starving and are cooped up 
worse than cattle.” The meeting protested 
to the prime minister that the authori- 
ties were preventing the Vancouver Sikhs 
from provisioning the ship. 
Vancouver's white citizens replied with 
a protest rally of their own, called by 


the mayor, and demanded that Ottawa 
force the Sikhs to leave at once and that 
all further Asiatic immigration be ban- 
ned as being “hurtful from the 
standpoint of citizenship, public morals, 
and labor conditions.” Fitzgerald and the 
Sikh leader, Rahim Singh, tried to speak 
and were dragged down by members of 
the audience and the police. 

Meanwhile, Inspector Reid flourished 
before the board of inquiry an affidavit 
signed by several “loyal” Sikhs, charging 
that Sohan Lal, a Vancouver Sikh who 
was chief advisor to Bird, had urged the 
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saying, 
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a nn oneone 


murder of Reid, hi sistant, Willias 


Hopkinson, and three Sikhs who 





serving the immigration department 
informants. The incitement, it was alleg 
ed, was contained in a poem Sohan I 
had composed and then’ recited in tl 
Sikh ternple 

By June 20 the Komagat Mar had 
then been in port almost a i—tl 
board of inquiry, apart from admitting 
the twenty-tw« ‘turn had heard tl 
cases of only six of the remaining U 
hundred and fifty-tour ind had IVE 
erdict in none though t! ec 


isions be made Ed 
ward Bird began court 
that the 


that immediate dec 
action, demanding 
board show cause for its failure 
decisions 


Inspector Reid and H. H 


Vancouve! 


to give 
Stevens, the 
member of parliament who 
led the fight to bar the Sikhs, made urgent 
ippeals to Ottawa to force the 


Maru to depart 


I 
NOomagata 


before the courts could 


hear Bird’s case. At a public mecting 

Stevens declared some say Why do 

you not go to the courts?’ and I say, “‘W 

ire willing to go to the courts if we can 
honest court to go to 


Stevens evolved a plan to 
the immigrants. The I 


would be 


shanghat 
npress of India 
brought alongside the Koma 
gata Maru, a boarding party would then 
seize the Sikhs and transfer them to the 
CPR liner 
as well as for eighteen thousand dollars 
to pay the Sikhs’ 
lown 


Instead, 


He wired Ottawa for approval 
fares. He was turned 


government lawyers renewed 
their original offer of a test case and, on 
June 24, the Sikhs accepted it 

| Monshi Singh, a 


selected 
before the urt On I ( 
derore the Courts n Jury 6 


They 
farmer, to go 


the court of 
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SE POET, DR! 


Their future starts now 


If you are the father of a young family, you are probably 


planning great things for the future of your children. 


A CANADA LIFE 
POLICY 


for a specific 
purpose 


to nelp with their education or provide a measure of 


There is one thing that you can do now 


It is up to you to help make these plans come true. 


start them on 


a Canada Life plan. This will give them a tidy sum 


security for them through life. Now they have the precious 


advantage of being young and never again will be able 


to create an insurance estate at such low rates. 


Consult a career representative of Canada Life 


for the best plan for your children. 
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appeal gave its decision 
had been rightfully 
ing Canada 

The Sikhs had lost. According to Bird 
they accepted defeat “quite philosophical 
ly” and would leave 


Monshi Singh 


barred from enter 


“as soon as the boat 
is ready to sail.” 

Yet now the Sikhs began a last-ditch 
struggle to force the government to pro 
vision their ship and to pay for extension 
of the ship’s charter or the equivalent of 
the men’s return fares. Various proposals 
were made by them, involving sums that 


ranged from twenty to thirty thousand 


dollars 
rhe government was willing to pro 
vision the Komagata Maru, though not a 


liberally as the men insisted. but it was 


not prepared to grant any money 
Though some food reached them from 


their friends ashore, the Sikhs went many 


days with nothing to eat or drink. Once 
they appealed to Inspector Reid Take 
pity on our wretched condition, other 


wise we shall be compelled to get ashore 
When Rei 


threatened to hold 


to quench our raging thirst 


visited the ship they 


him hostage unless he promised to sen 
food. That night a government launch 
took them supplies 

The government now decided to bri 1g 
the whole affair to climax—by force 


On July 17 


d by the 


Gurdit Singh was instruct 
agent for the ship 
Komagata Maru sail 
When he rejected this ultimatum 
Captain Yamamoto asked 


Vancouvel 
owners to let the 
at once 
for police a 
the first step in the authorities 
plan of action 

At 1.15 a.m. on Sunday, July 19, th 
tug Sea 


sistance 


from shore with 
one hundred and twenty 
forty immigration officers. Also aboard 
was H. H. Stevens, MP. The police were 
armed with revolvers, the specials with 
rifles. The plan was for the men to board 
the Komagata Maru and 
Sikhs while the Japanese crew got up 
steam. The Sea Lion, carrying the armed 
specials, was then to escort the ship out 


to sea. 


Lion set out 


policemen and 


to quell the 


One turned the 


oversight expedition 
the deck of the Komagata 
a good fifteen feet above 
that of the Sea Lion. From this height the 
Sikhs rained a fusillade of garbage, 
dining-room chairs, scrap metal, 
and driftwood down on the tug. One Sikh 
leaned over the rail. swinging a flat-iron 
that hung from a piece of wire. A score 
of policemen were cut and bruised. The 
Sea Lion scurried for shore where eight 
of its men, including the chief of police 
were hospitalized 

This, jeered an Ottawa newspaper, the 
Morning Citizen, was “the limit of comic 
opera government.” 


into a flasco 


Maru towered 


coal, 


Smarting from this defeat, the govern 
ment sent for HMCS Rainbow, a decrepit 
cruiser that had been recently recom 
missioned at Victoria. Eighty sailors from 
HMCS Niobe, Canada’s only other war- 
ship, had arrived from 
man her 


Halifax to help 


In Vancouver, excitement mounted as 
newsboys hustled extras that told of the 
preparations being made for battle 
militia units—a thousand 
were being mobilized 


Two 
men in all 
The Japanese crew 
had been removed from the Komagata 
Maru. Aboard her the Sikhs were build 
ing barricades and armed with 
clubs fashioned from driftwood. Gurdit 
Singh declared his men “would sooner 
die” than submit 

When the Rainbow entered the harbor, 
on July 21, thousands of spectators 
gathered on the waterfront or perched 
atop buildings overlooking it. The cruiser 
dropped anchor two hundred yards from 
the Komagata Maru and then 


were 


trained 
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ee powerful fire ho ‘ the immi 
xrant ship. (Her guns were not to be 
sed, though the Sikhs were not 
ware of this.) 


With everything in readiness, Malcolm 


made 


Reid issued an ultimatum in the name of 
the government itself (the previous ulti- 
tums all came from the ship’s owners). 


the government regrets,” it concluded 
hat unless you now submit it will be 
cessary to take steps to enforce the 


Replied Gurdit Singh: “We will obey 
he law if you give us sufficient provisions 
mmediately and provide us with passage 
noney) across the Pacific.” 

The was sought to reimburse 
the Vancouver Sikhs who had invested 
twenty thousand dollars in the ship's 
charter and cargo of These men 
contended they had a against the 
government because they had expected to 
ecoup their investment by selling the 
coal and were prevented, by the govern- 

vent, from unloading it 

A cabinet finally broke the 
ieadlock by promising an investigation 
f the Vancouver Sikhs’ financial claims 

if the Komagata Maru sailed at once 

The Sikhs, famished and menaced by 
he Rainbow, surrendered and accepted 
his compromise 


money 


coal 


claim 


minister 


(Later, a one-man com- 


nission ruled that the Vancouver Sikhs 
vere not entitled to compensation be- 
cause they had acted from seditious mo- 
tives.) Provisions, ranging from eight 


flour to a thousand 
bottles of hair the Sikhs for 
washing their hair), but not including the 
immi- 


hundred sacks of 


oil (used by 


demanded by the 
aboard the 


hundred 
grants, were hastily 
Komagata Maru 

At dawn on July 
nonths to the hour afte 
ed Burrard Inlet, the Komagata 


headed out to sea, the Rainbow 


goats 
loaded 

23, exactly two 
she had enter 
Maru 


trailing 


n her wake. 
As the steamer slipped through a nar 
yw channel on her way to the open 


Pacific, a final attempt was made to beat 
the immigration laws—by two Japanese 
seamen who leaped overboard and struck 
out for of the Rainbow 
plucked them from the water and return- 
ed them to the Komagata Maru 
When the Komagata Maru put into 
Yokohama in mid-August, the British 
consul told the men they would be for 
bidden to land in Hong Kong because 
“might mutiny among the 
Sikh regiments stationed there,” 


shore. The crew 


they cause 
and so 
the ship sailed on to India 

Except for brief moments ashore in 
Japan, the weary Sikhs had been cooped 
iboard ship for more than five months 
vhen the Komagata Maru finally arrived 
in India on September 26. Now, in their 
own they were harassed by a 


that empowered the 


country 
new wartime law 
government to restrict the liberty of any 


one entering India who might threaten 


ie “safety, interest, or tranquility” of the 


tate. 

The Komagata Maru was ordered to 
lock at Budge Budge, fourteen miles 
trom Calcutta, where a special train 


guarded by thirty Punjabi police, waited 
to whisk them off to the Punjab. At first 
the Sikhs refused to go ashore, but even- 
ually, on September 29, they landed. A 
ew entered the train. The rest, more than 
hundred march 
oward Calcutta 
ession men 
Sahib, the Sikhs’ holy 
rear strode the Punjabi police. 


hree strong, began to 
At the head of the pro 
carried the Granth 


scripture. At the 


two 


Reinforcements summoned and 
thirty European police and one hundred 
and fifty men of the Royal Fusiliers sped 
from Calcutta toward Budge Budge. The 
Sikhs intercepted 


return to Budge Budge. Those who halted 


were 


were and forced to 
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on the way to seek water were ; 
with pointed bamboo sticks. 
At Budge Budge they were her 


Gus Even as the Komagata Maru was mak Was 
violent 
sequel was being enacted in Vancouver. 


ing her homeward voyage, 


ded to- 


had 


gether near the train and Gurdit Singh, The Sikh community seethed with sins, henchmen of Bela Singh. Once h. 
who was in the midst of his men, was hatred for a man named Bela Singh had eluded them, he said, by darting into 
ordered to come forth. He refused. A and his small faction of followers who a theatre where, in violation 

police officer went into the crowd to get had acted as government informers. They religion, he removed his turban so as to 


and the 
attacked 


him. There shot 


fell dead. 


was a 
The troops 
killed not only twenty 
firing indiscriminately, they 
the leader of the Punjabi police. 
twenty-six men, including 


standers, died in the riot. 


of the Sikhs, but 


also 


three 


officer 


They 


killed cerning those suspected of sympathizing 
In all, with the Indian independence movement. 
by- Throughout the Komagata 


reported on Sikhs who had entered the 
country illegally, spied on meetings held 
in the temple, and gave information con- 


Maru af- 
fair, Bela Singh maintained that his life 


be lost in the crowd 


Sull this hatred may have 


formers, Harnan Singh, 


was 
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Make your 





Better builders use 
IP. Hardwood 
Plywoods. Ask your 
building materials 
dealer for our Home 
Improvement Guide. 
He will be pleased 

to explain how easy 
it is to modernize 
your home. 


dreams 


last a lifetime... with | 


| panelling that makes iy 


our dreams come true 


The deep, rich graining and smooth, 
velvety surface of decorative IP. 
Hardwood Plywoods work wond- 
rous magic on any interior . . . im- 
part a warm, gracious atmosphere 
. . . @ lustrous beauty that lasts 
forever. They’re available in a rich 


“registered trade roark 


> a 
tee 
f 
ipl: 
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He 
Ps 


variety of selected species... Birch, 
Birch Randomply, Ash, Elm, 
White or Red Oak, and an attract- 
ive assortment of Figured Woods, 
including African Mahogany, 
American Black Walnut, Striped 
Tiama and African Cherry. 


INTERNATIONAL PANEL BOARDS LIMITED 


Gatineau, Quebec 


A Subsidiary of CANAVIAN IN'TERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
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unger. On the other hand, Soha 
Lal, a prominent Sikh leader, claimed h 
several times been stalked by assas 


been 
in check had not everyone hastily con 
cluded that the death of one of the in 


Harnan Singh disappeared on August 17 
and two weeks later his body, the throat’ 
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Being 
‘nice to know’ 
is important 
to your success 


Business or social success is not 
entirely a matter of being pleasant. 
But creating an unpleasant impres- 
sion can spoi! your chances! Tangy, 
pleasant-tasting Lavoris makes 
regular attention to oral hygiene a 
pleasure. In seconds, odour-causing 
impurities are rinsed away to leave 
your mouth delightfully clean and 
refreshed, your breath pure beyond 
question! Use Lavoris us often a 
you use your toothbrush. Then you 
need never worry about breath 


freshness. 


MOUTHWASH and gancit 
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to the house where, in late Octo 
Ram Singh and Bela Singh were to 
trial for murder. Ram Singh was 
C C ror it WaS Ca prove! 
‘ Singh had been shot accider 
| of Bel sinen Vv to egir 
he next October 21, and p of 
nse xpected to rest ! ge 
‘ nony of William Hopkinson 
immigration er, who would con 
B ~~ gn ic [ a de n LU 
Hopkins tI en-year-« 
1 f had been ! | In 
n pecom cI constable « 


citv of Lahore. He spoke fluent Hir 


ni, and had been Inspect Reid's 


erpreter and right-hand man dur 


the Komagata Maru incident. He had 








lso investigated the Sikh community for 
alleged sedition. Bela Singl ven 
tended that Hopkinson, disguised in 
t n, dark glasses, and faise b had 
tend eeling the Sik temp 
I Stk lesp i t g his it 
trig nd f net of into! 
( the d nsio tf 1k 
Hopkinson i tanding | 1 cK 
or door tin for it to t open 
ind for Bela Singh’s trial to begin, when 
Mewa Singh, a thirty-four-year-old Sikh, 
pproachec n VT pped out twe evo 
vers, and fired five bullets into the I 
shman’s body Hopkinson died 
\ janitor seized Mewa Singl 
Bela Singh case was set aside wil 


Mewa Singh was rushed to trial, a hear- 


ng that lasted less than three hours. Nine 
VS after hed shot Hopkinson, Mewa 
Singh was sentenced to hang 
I am guilty Mewa Singh told the 
court. “All this trouble and all this shoot- 
ing. Mr. Reid and Mr. Hopkinson are re 
sponsible for and I shot Mr. Hopkinson 


1y fellow men and for 


For the sake of argument continued from page 10 
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car. I've talked to them and I know 
their homes have none of our conveni- 
ences. But listen to them laugh!” Then 
said something I thought rather pro 
ound: “How can we expect people to 
ike us when it’s so obvious that for all 
the things we've got we ve forgotten how 
oO enjoy ourselves? 

Each morning on that ship a steward 
brought me tea while I was still in bed 
He was a stocky Mancunian with a shock 


of black hair, a huge fund of anecdotes 





merry expression all day long. The 


American woman, who had become ob 


ssed with this spectacle of 





he 
cne 


erfulness egan to speculi 


him 


Maybe it’s the welfare state they've 
j 


got over there? Or mavbe he just doesn’t 


know what the world’s like? 

\ few days later, talking with the 
steward, I learned that his knowledge of 
the Middle East wa wide and detailed 
because he had served in the British 
Army during the years of trouble be 


tween the Zionists and the Arabs before 
tt creation of the state of Israel. | 
also learned that he had been a para 


trooper and was the sole survivor of a 
family of five brothers. His four olde 
brothers had all been killed in a single 
week at Arnhem 

“The American lady would very much 
like to know why you're so cheerful,” | 
said to him. 
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my religion. I could not bear to see the 
troubles going on any longer 

The killings by Bela Singh had “d 
stroyed the goodness” of the Sikh temp 
he said. “Seeing this badness done the 
the killing of innocent people, has burr 
into my heart,” he went on. Hopkins« 
had “hounded” him for months, he swo 


trving to force him to become an 


former and ordering him to give evide 


in favor of Bela Singh, or “You will 
the same road as Bhag and Badan Sing 
These were the men shot by Bela Singh 
The Sikh leader Sohan Lal was char 
ed with inciting Mewa Singh to murde 


Hopkinson. “I wouldn't kill a little bird 
Sohan Lal protested at his trial It 
against my religion to kill any liv 
thing.” He was acquitted 

Early one cold, wet morning in Jan 
iry 1915, five hundred Sikhs gathere 
outside the prison at New Westminster 
Mewa Singh went to the gallows, a Sik 
priest standing by him and_ chantin 
The Sikhs claimed his body 


ven beating drums and clast 





cymbals, they marched slowly throug 
New Westminster to nearby Fraser Mil 
where cremation was to take place. At 
the rear of the procession walked Mew 
Singh's widow and his small son 

At his trial, Bela Singh claimed that tl 
two men he had killed had attacked him 
first, Bhag Singh with the temple's sacre 
sword, and Badan Singh with a profane 





revolver. The jury failed to agree on 
verdict. He was tried again, and this time 
was acquitted. Later he returned to India 
The final chapter in the story of the 
Komagata Maru was recorded in a brief 
dispatch from India, published in The 
Vancouver Province in May 1934: the 
murder of Bela Singh. His enemies, the 
report said, had “cut off his head, chop 
ped off his legs, and hacked off h 


arms.” 


“Me cheerful?” he said in his Lanca 
shire accent That's a new one. When 
I get in Manchester I'm going to be 
out of a job.” 

Have you got another one lined up? 

“Not yet.” 

As I roamed through England and 
Scotland I realized that I was in the 
midst of something impossible to prove 
with facts and statistics and very difficult 
to describe The human animal is s 
adaptable that he quickly accepts 
norma! whatever state of mind-he find 
himself 


n. If need be, he can even 
persuade himself that a concentration 
camp is normal. A man can live an un 
satisfactory life for years without being 
really aware of it, just as he can live 
an entirely satisfactory one without real 
izing his good fortune. Happiness and 
unhappiness, content and discontent, ar¢ 
the products of two things: health and 
State of mind The latter, and sometimes 
the former as well, are to a considerable 
extent conditioned by the environment in 
which a person lives. 

\s it seemed to me so obvious that 
the British environment was more con 
ducive to happiness than our own, and 
much more than the American, I spent 
much of my time over there trying to 
discover why. I think I found a few 
answers 

The most obvious is that the British 
along with the Scandinavians and quite 
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LIGHTNESS...STRENGTH...NO CORROSION! That's a combination I need for MY business.” 


Aluminum is showing up everywhere these days. The Navy, 
for example, chose it for the superstructures of their new 
destroyer escorts. Its lightness reduces topside weight; its 
corrosion-resistance reduces maintenance. The ever widening 
use of this versatile metal has been made possible by the de- 
velopment of new alloys, improved fabricating and welding 


techniques, consumer demand and ALCAN “know how”, 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


An Aluminium Limited Company 


Halifax - Quebec - Montreal » Ottawa+ Toronto « Hamilton - Windsor + Winnipeg - Calgary » Vancouver 
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‘*Aluminum! 


... that gives me an idea! 
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PERHAPS ALCAN ALUMINUM AND ALCAN “KNOW HOW” 
CAN HELP YOU IN YOUR BUSINESS 

ALCAN are the people to see about everything concerning 
aluminum. They are leaders in its development and set its 
standards of quality, ALCAN has over fifty years’ expe- 
rience in aluminum and is the major source in Canada for 


sheet, wire, rod, bar, foil, extrusions, castings and ingot. 
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Meet the 


hostess! 





[n our part of suburbi 





, theresa 
\ ! 
get-together somewhere almost every 
d ee 
week. Tonight it's my turn, and I’m 
featuring mout 
| 


ifains Of bite-size 
Sandwiches and ice-b« 


x cookies. 
Plus seve ral bottles ot 

Canadian “'74”’ Port 

Now there's the simplest most 
pleasant ‘hospitality’ drink I 
know of. It’s the kind of rich 


full-bodied wine that appeals co 


everybody. I know “'74” Port 





will hit just the right note. 


Bri At's 7,). 
ste Wines 





The most helpful hostess handbook | have is “Bright & Cheery Recipes”, 
Write Bright's Wines, Lachine, Que. for your free copy. 
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w other European groups, are in 


better physical condition than we are 
[ don't mean that they are more im 
mune from disease or that their death 
rate is lower: I mean merely that their 
muscles and internal organs. are tuned 
up with daily exercises as ours seldom 
are. While I was motoring through the 
Highlands I passed dozens of men and 
women of all ages hiking along in the 
rain carrying heavy rucksacks, and for 

while I used to stop and ask if I 
could give them a lift. They all refused, 


and one young woman said firmly that 


if she had wished to drive in a car she 
would have come in a car. While in 
London I walked an average of ten 
miles a day, first because the bus strike 
made it mecessary but afterwards be 
cause I enjoyed it. Everyone walks in 
England, and everyone who gets into the 
habit of walking enjoys it. On three 
country weekends I walked respectively 
twelve. nine and fourteen miles with 
my hosts, who walk like this every week 
end when they escape from London. We 
would set out in mid-morning and walk 
to lunch in a pub. Then, reinforced by 
pint of bitter. we would walk in the 
ifternoon and get home in time for tea 
We felt wonderful 
In North America the activity of walk- 
ing has practically disappeared, and this 
is certainly one of the many casualties of 
the famous standard of living which is 
turning us into a race of consumers. On 
this continent you may walk in the 
cities if you like it, but in the country 
it is almost impossible to waik. There 
are not enough walkers to beat down 
paths through the woods and across 
the fields, and if you try walking along 
one of our highways you will probably 
be killed by an automobile 
The second reason why the English 
are happier is a mental one. They are 
less afraid. I don’t mean they are any 
braver than people on this continent, but 
it is pretty obvious that anxiety is some 
thing they consciously try to avoid. For 
this state of mind there are several dis- 
cernible causes 
Ontie is certainly the British experience 
during the last war. In 1940 the whole 
nation consciously faced extinction: it 
looked death in the face and stared it 
down. During the war a shared danger 
gave to all people in the British Isles a 
feeling of common humanity they never 
had before. And the loss of their em- 
pire, combined with the loss of so much 
of their wealth, relieved them of two 
enormous breeders of anxiety 
The modern Englishman rarely identi- 
fies his sense of his personal value with 
his material possessions. With his abili- 
ties, yes: but not with the kind of house 
he lives in or the kind of car he drives 
He is almost as snobbish as he ever was, 
he is still a gamesman, he can still be 
exasperating, but with the loss of so 
many of his material possessions he has 
become much less of a materialist than 
he used to be. Not poverty—he is not 
poverty-stricken but a loss of excessive 
wealth is certainly one of the things 
which has contributed to England's post 
war happiness 
4 Scotsman manufacturer admitted 
to me that in the 1930s almost everyone 
he knew was miserable at the thonght 
of what the coming war was going to 
cost him. Even if Britain survived the 
war, large personal fortunes would not 
survive it The pound would decline 
investments would be eaten up, material 
security would be consumed. All these 
things happened. But life and freedom 
survived the war unencumbered by the 
old anxiety of coming loss. The man 
with little to lose is inevitably happier 
than the man with much to lose. 
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Still another reason for the more trar 
quil atmosphere of modern Britain 
the behavior of the British press, maga 
zines and advertisers. I would be the 
last to argue that the average Britis! 
newspaper is better than ours on thi 
continent. The average British news 
paper—the kind the masses read—is so 
trivial that there are only two news 
papers in the whole of Canada that car 
be compared with it. The popular Brit 
ish press is in the entertainment busines 
and deals almost exclusively with private 
scandals, gossip about the Royal Fam 
ily and prominent persons and very often 
gets itself slapped with a heavy libel 
suit for inventing a scandal out of whole 
cloth 

But at least the popular British press 
is not a salesman of fear, as the Ameri 
can press largely is. Serious papers in 
the United Kingdom have small circu 
lations and by our standards are dull 
Frequently their dullness is simply the 
result of their honesty Their editors 





THE PROFESSIONS: 15 
The Town-Planner 


Here is a blueprint for a town, 
With subdivisions neatly ordered, 
Housing projects all laid down, 
[he streets correctly maple-bordered. 


This will be a model city, 
Not a vice or sin to it: 

And it does seem such a pity 
People won't fit into it. 


Mavor Moore 





know they are writing for a small pub 
lic which is fairly well informed about 
national and international affairs and 
will not be amused if they pretend that 
the latest claptrap uttered by a politician 
has any real importance. Papers lik« 
The Times are not crisis-conscious un 
less the crisis is a real one The day 
I left England I saw in The Times the 
headline, Mr. Macmillan’s Reply to Mr 
Khrushchev. On my return to Canada 
I found an old paper which ran the 
identical story with the identical words 
Macmillan had used. But the headline 
in the Canadian paper was Macmillan 
Hurls Challenge at Khrushchev. 

[he situation in advertising is almost 
if not quite, similar. British advertising 
is beginning to look more like American 
than it once did, in the sense that sex 
and pretty girls have now invaded the 
advertising market. But the American 
appeal to fear—buy this car or you'll 
lose your wife, use this toothpaste or 
youll get pyorrhea — is almost totally 
lacking. The most famous of all British 
ads is still the simple reiteration: Guin 
ness Is Good For You 

One afternoon at the end of my stay 
in England I was spending a weekend on 
the Solent and my host was speaking of 
his son, who at that moment was in 
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IMPERIAL HELPS YOU FEEL SECURE WHEN THEY FLY 


For as long as Canadians have flown, Imperial’s leadership in 
aviation fuels and lubricants has helped make flying safer, surer 


Canada’searliest airmen dependedonImperial an essential ingredient of aviation gasoline. 
aviation products, in war and in peace. The special skills and technical knowledge 
e16 ac ; + rere N, ‘ a’e ire a1 ° ° 
Imperial gasoline powered Canada’s first air acquired over the years make Imperial today 
al ; ; rf 2 . . i ‘ . . ‘ 
mail flight, in 1918. the nation’s major supplier of aviation fuels. 
As more modern planes flew, Imperial re- These skills and experience pay dividends to 
search provided them with the new fuels they the motorist today when premium grades of 
needed. For many years, Imperial was the only gasoline are approaching top aviation octane 
Canadian manufacturer of aviation alkylate, standards. 


Octane of premium grade gasolines 
approaches top aviation requirements. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


IMPERIAL Orne ect FOR FE4ZAVEARS A LEARER IN CANADA’S GROWTH 
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Serve ‘White Horse’... 


it gives you the special 
flavor and extra smoothness 
of Scotland’s best whiskies. 
Every drop is distilled, blended 
and bottled in Scotland—for 


your enjoyment. 
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Cyprus doing his army service. Clearly 
he was concerned about his son, but I 
had been with him for twenty-four 
hours before I even guessed that he was 

It's a thoroughly nasty business,” he 

l ind God only knows how it can 

tt 

Do Oo A l Cc evel C c CC 
I Kea ! 

Frankly I don't Then gav ne 
or of those shrewd looks of which 
Eng of his class and education 

ch masters Very few things in 
f be settled—don't you think that’s 


{ think perhaps one of the reasons 


why the Americans are so upset is then 
feeling that if you don't settle things 
you're a failure. They're up against in 
oluble tuations for the first time and 
they blame themselves because they're 
failing, and that becomes intolerable to 
them so they transfer all the blame on 
the Communists God knows the Rus 
ians I making things easier, but 
life was difficult before them, you know 

The last time you were in the States, 
did the Americans seem unhappy to 
Oo 

i wouldn't care to answer that, but 
I do know this After I'd been in the 
States for a fortnight I was worrying 
about all rts of things I never worry 
about here An American said to me 
I'd been living in a fool's paradise. | 
felt like saying to him—I didnt of 


ourse—-that it's probably better to live 


in a fool's paradise than in a fool’s he 


Roses on a grim shelter 


me if I'd care for a spot of 





and for the next two hours 
we weeded. We replaced our tools in 
the shed and sat down feeling we had 
earned our beet Then suddenly I saw 


right 


g n front of me—it had been there 
ill along and its duplicate was in every 
English garden I had seen the too 
perfect symbol of the very phenomenon 
I had been admiring 

My host’s tool shed was an old air 
raid shelter built in 1939, and in addition 
to holding his rakes and shovels and 
hoes and fertilizers, it was also covered 
with roses Peace roses the Peace 
climbs in Er 





land—tumbling over the 





grim brick of an air-raid shelte: 

Yes I murmured a fool's paradise 
this may be, but I like it.’ 

But | also noted another aspect to this 
symbol: the shelter was still there, along 
with thousands of others in modern Eng 
land. The British are fully aware that 
the time may come when they will need 
them again. They are just as conscious 
of the possibilities of a nuclear 


anyone else. But to 


Wal is 


live with the knowl 





edge of an unpleasant possibility do 
not necessarily commit you to live 
constant fear of it. If you know som 
thing, why endlessly remind yourself « 
it? Especially when you also know the 
is little you can do about it 

A few days later I was in an airer: 
homeward bound and the = stewarde 
brought me the magazines. Almost 
stantly I had the feeling that I w 
leaving a peaceful land and returning 
a continent in a state of war. One Unit 
States magazine confronted me with tl 
grim face of an American admiral, an 
other with a general even grimmer. W 
Are In Mortal Danger, was the messag 
for the week, and another noted. gener: 
had written another article to prove it 
I turned to a two-day-old copy of 
New York paper and the Alsops wer 
still at it Bastions were falling al 
around the free world. Every day wi 
became weaker while every day Russi 
became stronger. Time was running out 
Though it is self-evident that if ICBM 
are used all life on this planet will bs 
desiroyed, we are in mortal danger 
because we haven't enough of them. So 
it went, the familiar self-contradicto1 
refrain of the cold war 

Yes indeed, I thought as I put th 
papers and magazines down, indeed w 
ire in danger. I am in danger rigl 
now. If this plane blows up—and wh 
shouldn't it? what chance have I of 
surviving? If | keep on smoking ciga 
ettes, what is the percentage increase ol 
my getting what still another magazine 
with undoubted accuracy, assures me | 
have a one-in-ten chance of getting? 

The plane soared steadily through th 
fog toward Keflavik, put down in_ the 
rain and took on a few more passengers 
One of these was an unconscious man on 
a stretcher, an elderly New Yorker whe 
had worked hard all his life. had lived 
under strain all his life as his wife’s face 
despite her grief and anxiety, clear! 
showed. He had striven and labored 
she told me so—all his life in order that 
the day might come when he would fee 
sufficiently secure to be able to affor 
to enjoy living. That day had come two 
months ago, and this hard-working, hon 
est and absolutely decent couple ha 
bought tickets for a world’s cruise. The! 
first port of call, apparently, had be 
Reykjavik, and there the poor man had 
been stricken with a coronary 


Life was always dangerous, and thougl 


now 


t is longer than it used to be, it 
is still brief. Is it necessary so to long 
for an unreal security, so to strive to 
leave nothing undone to prevent unfore 
seeable catastrophes, that we stain that 
gift of life with this constant dye of 
fear and anxiety? > 
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In fire engines, instant starts and dependable power are vital! No wonder 
this big Mack ‘pumper’ is equipped with full-firing Champions 


©. Why do all the major fire engine makers 
use Champion spark plugs’? fH 


A. Champions give full-firing power. 
Put new Champions in your car every 
10.000 miles. Youll get an z7medrate boost 
in horsepower...and save gasoline, too! 








— 


W orld’s favorite spark plug—engineered for every car built by Ford, General Motors, | 


) bak ) : ; | GHAMPION 
Chrysler, American Votors, Studebaker-Packard and every major foreign maker ae 
a 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG ome 
OF CANADA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIG 
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woking 


ul 


to 
better 
things! 


Happy you! You’re the kind of girl 
wiio won't settle for sameness. You 
try whatever’s new and wonderful 

new lines, new shapes, new colors 


of living. Like so 


today’s smart 


smart new ways 


many ot 


young 


modern you choose the nicest in 


sanitary protection, too Tampax 
internal sanitary protection! Because 
it’s invisible and unfelt when in place 
Because it’s so dainty to use, to 
change and dispose of. Because you 
never have odor worries or carrying 
problems. Because with 1 mpax, you 
can all but forget about differences 
in davs of the month! Who wouldn't 
use Tampax, you say! It’s the modern 
way! Regular, Super, Junior absorb- 
encies, wherever drug products are 


sold. Canadian lfampax Corporation 


Limited, Brampton, Ontario. 
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Montmorency Falls: despite their beauty 


Holiday weekend in Quebec City 


“French Canadians will 


he promised. When I got back to the 
hotel, Elizabeth was sleeping as inno- 
cently as a lamb. I had no remorse 
Saturday was a hectic day. It began 
at a quarter to seven in the morning 
when the telephone spluttered into action 
I groped back to consciousness to hear 
Montreal photographer Basil Zarov 
chirping cheerfully in my ear. He had 
arrived on the overnight train and was 
eager to start taking the pictures that ac 
company this story. | mumbled something 
ibout having coffee in the room later 
and tried to crawl back under the sheets 
But I was rooted out of there by a roused 
wife who had slept well and who was 
anxious to be on the move. She barked 


commands into the phone and then van 


ished into the bathroom in my morning 
gown, leaving me draped in a sheet t 
race the waiter who arrived promptly 
with tomato juic coffee for thre 





Zarov barged ind 


to overflow 


Then the towerin 





the room 
We decided that the 


consult the Quebec government tourist 


best idea was & 


which was just across the street 
There we met Mi 


like everyone else we met in Quebec Cit) 


bureat 


Suzanne Lamire who 


was most courteous and helpful. And by 
the way, you don't have to worry if yo 
are not adept in French. French Cana 
dians appreciate the effort if you tr 


few word then they will shame y« 
with their easy familiarity with English 
those whom you re likely to meet as 
a Visitor Miss Lamire plied us with 
brochures timetables 


maps planned 


walking tours guidebooks, hotel and 
mote! statistic ind the news that the 
at the Citadel took 


place at ten in the morning. It was now 


changing of the guard 


nine-thirty 
We had arranged 


to drop out Saturday 


with Roger Lemelin 
morning to his 
summer cottage at Cap Rouge, eight 
miles upstream on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence. We wanted to try 


out his fancy new swimming pool, but 


the laced wire fence 


HRIARS “. 
EARLE,” 


he ee 
We ene Mh ie ea 


continued from page 29 





DO NOT TRESPASS 
NE PASSE? PAS 





reminded the Johnstones (right) of a concentration camp. They left 


shame you with their familiarity with English”’ 


Elizabeth had no bathing suit A legiti 
mate expense,” claimed Zarov, so we 
went shopping at Holt Renfrew, where 
Elizabeth found a bargain bathing suit 
it $9.75. She offered a flat five dollars 
but the offer was rejected with hauteur 
Zarov loaded up with films, and I bought 
two rolls for my Polaroid camera 

Then we rushed up the hill to the 
entrance to the Citadel for the changing 
found what 
92 about a thousand other 
tourists lined up to purchase admission 
tickets at fifty cents each 


of the guard. There we 


seemed to 


Inside the gate 
the parade ground was almost completely 
surrounded by spectators as the soldiers 
of the Royal 22nd Regiment, in scarlet 
uniforms and black busbies, went through 
their drill. It presented a colorful spec 
tacle, and still cameras and cinecameras 
buzzed ail around us like locusts. I op 





erated the Polaroid with startling results 
But I missed the high point of the show 
when the regimental goat, a handsome 
creature with gilded flaring horns, made 


its graceful bow to the colors 
Waiting to snap FDR 


Inevitably | remembered the last time 
I had been at the Citadel. It was during 
the second Quebec Conference, in 1944 
Roosevelt and Churchill and their staffs 
had agreed to pictures near the parapet 
Ihe photographers there must have 
been twenty of them——were waiting. Then 
as Roosevelt wa wheeled out in his 
chair Yor the picture, one of his private 
bodyguards came over to the photog 


raphers and said: “If one of you guys 


shoots picture before the president is 
ready, Ill heave you right over that 
wall!” The wall was the parapet, with 


a sheer drop of three hundred feet to 
the St Nobody took 
a picture prematurely 

Today it was different. Everybody 
was taking pictures, and nobody mind 


Lawrence below 


ed. The parade ground stretched out 
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flat and green, and the encircling walls 
of the Citadel shut off everything from 
view except the inevitable peak of the 
Chateau Frontenac which, at that pre 
cise time, was belching forth dirty lack 
smoke to pollute the atmosphere. But 
it could not destroy the holiday mood 
of the crowd, who enjoyed the show im 
mensely. We left before the general ex 
odus, musing on the sound business sense 
of the Canadian army, which collects 
fifty cents a head for something they give 
away free at Buckingham Palace. 

Next stop was Roger Lemelin’s cot 
tage on Cap Rouge, boasting a magnifi 
cent view of the St. Lawrence for miles 
upstream He there, but we 
changed to swim-suits and I tried out 
the diving board with near-fatal results 
as two hundred pounds of well-rounded 
bone, sinew and repeatedly 
threatened to splash all the water from 
the pool. Elizabeth applauded from a 
safe distance. Then Roger returned from 
a shopping trip with his family He 
served drinks on the terrace by the 
pool and we went on our way refreshed 

For anyone who has only three days 


wasn't 


muscle 


¢ 


to spend in Quebec City and who loves 
to eat—a fact which 


cannot deny 


sadly, my figure 
there is an embarrassment 
There’s the 
Fleur de Lys, run by a couple of cheer 
ful and knowledgeable Swiss, where | 
once had a fabulous meal and drank a 
half bottle of Napoleon brandy. There’s 
the Vendome, considered by many ex 
perts as one of the three best eating 
places in the city. There’s the Auberge 
de Paris, warmly recommended by gout 
met Lemelin; the Continental, where I 
once had a fabulous buffalo steak; the 
Georges V, 


of riches to choose from 


where we dined so well the 
night before; the Camus, where you eat 
expensively but—I'm_ told—-sensational- 
ly; and then there’s the old reliable Ker- 
hulu, which has been an outstanding 
restaurant in Quebec City for decades 
And since the Kerhulu, on City Hall 
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“I've just put over the deal of the century!” 





Square, was in the shopping district 
Elizabeth wanted to eat there 

We ate well at the Kerhulu: hors d’@u- 
res, consommé: Elizabeth had - calf 
brain and I had sautéed veal in curry, 
with a white flag Chauvenet, and then 
crépes suzette which, prepared at the 
table, fascinated Elizabeth While assist 
ant maitre d’hétel Marc Courrieu, who 
is celebrated for his crépes suzette, went 
through the ritual, Elizabeth jotted down 
his recipe, which sounded simple but 
was very tricky in the execution. Afte1 
wards we walked through the shopping 
district but saw nothing beyond obvi 
ous tourist souvenirs that we would not 
find at home. Elizabeth bought some 
coasters and we returned to the hotel 
where we had coffee in the penthouse 
and went through all the brochures 


map out the rest of our weekend 


to 


Quebec City consists quite simply of 
the walled old city, Uppertown, which 
stretches west to end in the suburb of 
Sillery, and Lowertown, which wraps 
around the old city below the ramparts 
and then spreads westward parallel with 
Uppertown but on the lower level. At 
one time the elite lived in Lowertown, 
but today they live in Uppertown on 
streets like the Avenue des Braves, or in 
the swank suburb of Sillery. Lowertown 
is given over to commercial development 


and the homes of working people, with 
a fringe of factories. Within the present 
century Quebec City was an even more 
important seaport than it is now, and 
shipping played an important part in its 
economic life, along with shipbuilding 
Today the largest employer of labor is 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper, and 
commerce, trade with the eastern part of 
Quebec province, plays the most vital 
role in the city’s economic life. The 
city proper has a population of some 
170,000 people, but services an area with 
close to 300,000 people. Since it’s the 
provincial capital, inevitably civil serv 
ants are important too in the city’s eco 
nomic life, and the present government 
of Premier Duplessis exercises an enor 
mous influence culturally as well as eco 
nomically on the city. At one time Que 
bec City was the chief centre of shoe 
manufacturing, if not in all Canada ce 
tainly in Quebec province, and there are 
still twelve major shoe manufacturers in 
the city. But even this is a waning in 
dustry; as labor unions have become bet 
ter organized, the low wages of the dis 
trict which attracted industry in the 
past no longer does so. Perhaps the 
chief recent achievement industrially was 
the conversion of a giant government 
arsenal plant at St. Malo into smaller 
units for individual entrepreneurs. 
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Quebec’s tremendous proportion ¢ 
churches, sixty of them in a city of le 
than a quarter million, reflects the in 
portant role the clergy plays in the city 
Quebec people are far more religiou 
than Montrealers, for instance. Lavi 
University is operated and staffed by th 
clergy, as are most French-Canadiat 
universities. The black-robed figures you 
pass on every street help give the wall 
ed city its medieval quality, and church 
bells are heard at all hours 

A visitor to Quebec City is well-advis 
ed to concentrate his attention on the 
walled city, and this is what we decided 
to do Saturday afternoon 

On Place d’Armes in front of the Cha 
teau we skirmished with the victoria and 
caleche drivers. The victoria drivers 
theirs are the four-wheelers—wanted six 
dollars for a tour of Uppertown, elever 
dollars for both levels. The two-wheeled 
caléches charged a straight four dollar 
an hour, with a running commentary 
thrown in. We talked to Nicholas Pre 
mont, a medical student, who drove 
caléche fronted by a handsome white 
nag called Romeo. He said that ther 
were fourteen caléches and fifty-five four 
Wheelers in Quebec City, that it was 
the only city with authentic caléches 
operating, and that they were all ove! 
eighty years old and came _ originally 
from Normandy. Nicholas added that 
when he took over as caléche driver, he 
didn’t know the route, but Romeo had 
been on it for fifteen years and took 
him around safely. 

We left Place d’Armes and _ headed 
towards the old Laval University. Soon 
a multi-million-dollar project will move 
most of the faculties of Laval to the 
suburbs in a giant university-town devel 
opment. That seems a pity, for Lava 
is surely a great part of the personality 
of the old city, and the separation is 
bound to be painful to both sides. The 
Laval students serve as guides, at $2.50 
an hour, and steeped in the tradition of 
the city and loving it, they make enthu 
Siastic COMmmentators. As a matter of 
fact, any Laval student and any Laval 
alumnus will act as a guide free if you 
give him a chance. We had the good for 
tune to encounter Dr. Wilfrid Le Blond, 
pathologist at the H6pital de L’Enfant 
Jésu, and he offered to take us through 
Laval. He pointed out that anyone could 
walk through it; the doors were always 
open. In wintertime tramps came in 
off the streets to warm themselves, and 
nobody bothered them. The walls of the 
halls were covered with prints of an 
cient Quebec. He took us down through 
the basement corridors with their enor 
mous walls and masonry dating back to 
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and pointed out how the walls 
the prevailing north-east weather 
all wood-covered to protect the 
ic. He loved the place with a rever 
that we found most moving, and his 
husiasm was contagious. And when 
net his son, twenty-year-old Jean Le 
ond, we found the same affection and 
thusiasm toward the old city and its 
titutions. Young Jean had just gradu 
1 from Laval and planned a trip to 
rope, traveling on his motor scooter 


ie told us that during the summer, when 


two-week celebration was staged in the 
| city to commemorate the 350th anni 
sary of the founding of Quebec, he 
1 organized street dancing, and girl 
lents had sold flowers tn the street, all 





festive mood. He took us to a little 
dent club on the Champlain Stairs, 
midway between Uppertown and Lower- 
wn and directly under the Chateau 
ey called it the club 12-26, for the door 
at the twelfth step from the top of 
stairs, and twenty-six students had 


inded together to form it. They planned 
have pocket theatre on weekends in 
room, which was about sixteen feet 





quare; on other evenings they would 





ive songs and recite verse, and they 





would serve coffee and cakes. They didn’t 
believe in the existentialism that is fash 
ionable in Paris, nor the Beat Generation . H 4 
ind their problems. They were glad to be ; 
ilive and living in Quebec. Jean said A dynasty of Taylors that’s what young Bob vowed he'd found. “My lovely wile, my 
Our city is not the biggest or the clean He took a spouse and built a | 
est in America, but it is the most charm 
ing.” I found myself wishing with a 


cherubs —all this life we've fondly cherished 


1ouse with ivy wreathed around. Would turn to woe (where would they vo?) if suddenly I perished! 


Before five years had passed him by, his children numbered three 4 damage suit—a fire—a thef they'd bring us evil days 


And only then it struck Bob: “Ouch! Tl] ill depends on me!” lease vel man. design a plat ferua HM alway 
trange nostalgia that I was twenty again C struck Bob: ch! This all depends on me lease, Travelers man, design a plan to safeguard a// always 
ind living in Quebec City 

We left the young students and thei 


club, wishing them luck and promising to 





lrop in for a performance whenever we aieaiaget 
ame back to Quebec City, and went on 
down to Lowertown. There we discovered 
Rue Sous le Cap, said to be the narrow 
t street in North America, and young 











ters swarmed around us, singing and 7) 
‘rforming acrobatics for pennies. The ‘ 
‘n-year-old leader of the band com ¢ 
anionably offered me a Matinee ciga / 7-~— 2 = ‘et 
a j <q 
vu 
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present name after a storm dispersed the z | — aa 
fleet of Admiral Walker in 1711, forcing 3 , 7 rs ‘f 
him to lift the siege of Quebec. i 
We regained Uppertown and Dufferin } (iS Ve 
» 


Elizabeth found an antique shop where 


1e rummaged, and we saw Quebec’s old 
st church, Notre Dame des Victoires, 


tte from a nearly full pack, but I told 
im I never smoked filters. | was willing 
o admit that the street was just about 
the narrowest and crookedest and most 
xckeyed I had ever seen. U 
We wandered on through Lowertown, 
oward the river and the ferry for Levis 


y) 
\) 
Se 


vhich was built in 1688 and given its 


(( 
ds 


“\ 
& > 


(27) 


Terrace in front of the Chateau Fron rT iS & 


3. ' 


4 
“Why that we can,” said Travelers’ man, “‘now first let’s scrutinize Now armored b eir 7 elers plan, The House of or stand 
Your worldly goods. your income—figure out where peril lies. Aloof from all adversity—they old the upper hands. 
And then we'll build for you a special balanced Travelers plan Canadian Family Security— you, my friend, can buy it 
To cover life and home and car—to guard the Taylor clan.” So call your trusty Travelers man—he’d jike to have you try it 








Who is it? 


There’s a trout named for Serv ing Canada since 1865 
his home town and some ‘ Representatives in 189 cities and towns 
confusion about his name, 


too. Turn to page 78 to find 3 Insurance Companies 


out who he grew up to be. 


Offices in « Calgary ¢ Edmonton e Halifax « Hamilton e London e Montreal « Ottawa *« Quebec « Toronto « Vancouver « Wir nipeg 








ms All forms of personal and business insurance includir g Life ¢ Accident ¢ Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile e Casualty « Bonds 
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tenac by means of a rather rickety ele- 
vator, and near the Chateau we stopped 
for a drink at a place called Jardin du 
Gouverneur, an outdoor café at 16 Mont 
Carmel. This is one part of the old city 
where residents still live, resisting the 
steudy encroachment of tourist rooms. 
Here we met a lawyer, André Dechene, 
and he was kind enough to take us to his 
home on Ste. Genevieve Street, where we 
met his wife and went through his ancient 
house to come out the back and find our 
selves facing an enormous but secluded 
garden. He didn't bubble over with the 


same kind of enthusiasm we had found 
in Dr. Le Blond; he told us that the poli- 
tical regime was stifling intellectual life 
in the city and that most talented people 
went to Montreal where they found a 
market for their talents, but he said he 
wouldn’t live anywhere else than in the 
old walled city of Quebec. “Where can 
you get a view like this?” he demanded 
“And where else can you shoot ducks, 
swim in the skin. ski and fish trout, ail 
within minutes of your home?” 

We talked about the political scene in 
Quebec, and the ritual and elegance that 


once characterized it. Quebec is the only 
province that still retains an Upper 
House, but Dechene pointed out that the 
old order was passing fast. At one time 
ministers appeared at functions in striped 
trousers and cutaways; now only a big 
funeral brings out morning coats. “Im- 
portant people don’t enter provincial poli- 
tics any more,” he said, “and all the old 
formality has disappeared.” He agreed 
that the parliamentary dining room serves 
some of the best meals to be had in the 
country. and the Garrison Club. where 
women are barred and dominoes is the 





M mM mM mM So | ig ht I Pilsener is the lager beer with 


the light touch, brewed by Labatt’s for your pleasure. As the lively, 


creamy head foams up in your glass 


as the amber-clear bubbles sparkle upward, - 


Piisener brings you an invitation to cool, tingling refreshment. Light, light 
P s z 


Pilsener... Mmmm! - 


Lebatts PilSENER 


let's have another! 
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favorite pastime, is still pretty aristo 
cratic. “A last stronghold,” he summed it 
up. 

Leaving the Dechenes in their own 
private last stronghold, we decided to visit 
the Plains of Abraham. Called locally 
the Parc des Champs de Batailles, the 
park is maintained by the federal govern 
ment, and a good job they have made of 
it. The park stretches the full length o! 
the city, separating it from and over 
looking the St. Lawrence, right from the 
Citadel in the east to Sillery in the west 
No hot-dog stands, no Coca-Cola signs 
nothing but flower beds and grass, with 
benches scattered plentifully around and 
couples picnicking on the grass. 

There is a provincial museum in the 
park, and two intertwining roads run its 
entire length, but the great rolling plain 
is otherwise untouched, and it is not hard 
to visualize that epic morning of Septem 
ber 13, 1759, when Wolfe evaded Bou 
gainville to land in the tiny cove below 
the heights, push his way up a badly 
guarded path and catch Montcalm from 
the rear, with most of the French deploy 
ed toward Montmorency, expecting 
landing from that direction. | launched 
into what I flattered myself was a faith 
ful rendition of Parkman’s stirring ac 
count of the battle when Elizabeth 
brought me up short with: “How many 
soldiers were involved?” I paused, and 
pointed out the inspiring view of the St 
Lawrence, with Quebec Bridge in the dis 
tance, cargo vessels bound upstream fo 
Montreal passing those ocean-bound, and 
the busy Levis ferry bustling across on 
its ceaseless round. Then | suggested that 
we go back to the hotel and change for 
dinner. Nothing more was said about the 
Battle of the Plains of Abraham. (Late: 
I looked up Parkman and found he was 
almost as vague as | was; he estimated 
forces on each side to be about roughly 
the same, between three and four thou 
sand men.) 

That night we went to the Porte St. Jean 
for dinner, and my little plan was a com 
plete success. Esco La Rue leered and 
smirked at Elizabeth, finally seized her 
hand in drunken gallantry and kissed it 
while she tried to carry off the situation 
with aplomb. After the club I suggested 
a walk on Dufferin Terrace, that wide 
boardwalk overlooking the river where 
many a Quebec swain has found himsell 
tied to a life contract after a casual 
flirtation. 

We had heard that there was a band 
and sometimes dancing on the board 
walk, but learned that the music was 
finished for the season. There were stil! 
couples walking to and fro and sitting on 
benches together. the view across the 
river to the lights of Levis was roman 





Answer to 
Who is it? on page 77 


Justice Minister Davie Ful- 
ton, who sits for Kamloops, 
B.C., and whose given name 
isn’t a contracted nickname. 
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sat on a bench and chatted 
id felt very young again suddenly 

But it didn’t last. My feet began to 
che. We went into the Chateau Fron- 
nac to the newsstand, where I bought 


and we 


thriller, and we were in bed by mid- 
ght 
Seven o'clock brought our usual Spar- 
n breakfast of tomato juice and coffee 
(hen we set out to do the environs of 
luebec City, first taking the precaution 
check out so that we would not be 
sught with the bill for another night's 
xiging. My funds were running low and 
{| knew that economy had to be the 
itchword today. 
he area around Quebec City can com- 
pete with the city 


} 
) 


itself for interest to 
First of all there is Ste. Anne 
le Beaupré, with its celebrated shrine and 
record for 
s the He 
from the rest of the world in its atmos 
phere, despite the web-like and beautiful 
bridge that binds it to the north 
rhere is the Quebec Zoo, 


e visitor 


Then there 
strangely cut off 


miraculous cures 
d'Orléans, 


now 
hore mainland 

prominently featured in the tourist litera- 
ture, and lovely Lake Beauport with its 
neircling posh First 


Ste. Anne de 


resorts stop was 
Beaupré 

around 
morning for Ste 
northern 
thick 
We passed dozens of motels 
prominently displaying signs: $2.50 and 
even $2.00 


Although we set out nine 


oclock Sunday Anne, 
the road along the shore line 
going east with 


of pilgrims 


was already cars 


It looked like a tough season 
for the motels. Yet the route was busy. 
Several motels offered swimming in ad- 
jacent pools, and we passed a huge round 
building sporting the label, Christorama, 
with the 
Jerusalem that greeted us 


in obvious competition 
Cyclorama of 


in Ste 


gaudy 


Anne de Beaupre 
When we got to Ste. Anne, we found 
the sides of the main highway lined with 
parked huge parking lots al- 


eady overflowing 


cars, and 
There was a curious 
ir, half carnival and half reverent about 
the place. Natives of the 
numbered American and other tourists at 

ist twenty to one; the tourists, like my 
lf, were conspicuous for their informal 
lothes among a crowd where men wore 


province out 


ark suits, stiff collars and dull ties, and 
the women, all with children, wore head 
overings, and the little girls wore charm 
ng flower-bedecked bonnets. And every- 
ody ate patates frites and drank orange 
id grape drinks. The basilica, 
affair 
\nne, dominates the village, and serv 


an enol 
nous housing the shrine of Ste 
ces there seemed to be continuous, both 
n the basilica itself and the crypt below 
\ voice over an outside loudspeaker kept 
commentary on develop 
now and then interspersing 
greetings to people like “Mr. and Mrs 
Joe Bastien and Hya 
nthe” or “Georges Gagnon and party 
Petite into the 
It was jam-packed. We wormed 
our way to the shrine of Ste. Anne, with 
its collection of crutches and surround- 
ing circles of humanity, and then we went 
back out the great vaulted 
There seemed to be a steady 
of people like making their 
way to the shrine and out again. Then 
we ascended the hill to the Grotto of the 
Agony and the Holy Stairs, all filled with 
kneeling and praying people. We went up 
a winding asphalt path that led past life- 
like figures in bronze depicting the Four- 
teen Stations of the in Christ's 
passage to Calvary. Everywhere we noted 
this curious air of pious festivity. We 
bought a Tricentenary program of Ste 
Anne de Beaupré and found it to consist 
of quaint photos of a bygone day, a his- 
tory of the village and its religious of 


fices, and 


p a running 
ments inside 
party from St. 


from Riviere.” We went 


Dasuica 


entrance 
procession 


ourselves, 


Cross 


pages of advertisements. The 
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program of events celebrating the Tri- 
centenial began in April and ends in 
December. 

By noon we were ready to leave Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, and we untangled our 
car from the parking maze and headed 
back for the Ile d'Orléans 

rhe bridge crossing to the Ile d’Orléans 
leaves the mainland just at Montmorency 
Falls which, Quebecers proudly point 
out, is twice the height of Niagara 
newlyweds from Quebec still 
go to Niagara Falls on their honeymoons, 
and I don't blame them 


However 


Whoever is re 


sponsible for presenting Montmorency 
Falls to the public must be working for 
the opposition. A long and strong wire 
fence effectively prevents anything closer 
than a long-range view, and this is ob 
tained through the laced wires of the 
fence. It seemed a bit like looking through 
the wires of a concentration camp, and 
we did not linger. 

But the Ile d’ Orléans was another 
story. It seemed that almost as soon as 
we crossed the bridge we felt we were 
in another, gentler land, where nothing 


changes and life goes on at a quiet pace 


The placid countryside, melting down in 
green fields to the St. Lawrence, is dotted 
with old-style French-Canadian houses 
with their sweeping roofs and box-like 
dormers, and even new buildings are in 
the same style. The road meanders west 
wards toward Quebec City in the distance 
and then, following the shore line, sweeps 
around in a gentle curve, undulating, and 
threads through somnolent villages to the 
eastern end of the island, and then com 
pletes its circle at the bridge again. It is 
a good three-hour drive, for it is one 


you will not want to hurry. We even stop 
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The slim, trim, 


Turtle pullover, 


% SIREN (left) 


graduated stripes 


white stripes; 





look-like-a-model look 


or white on block pure wool botany jersey; 


white with black; 






' Try on 


these new Jantzen knits and then just try to be casual 
about the new height of fashion you'll find yourself in. 
% VENETIA (above): Separates distinguished by 


colorful pin stripes in red, turquoise, yellow 


10-16 


$22.95, perfect partner for 
hip-flattering skirt or slacks, $16.95 

Fashion front and center! Woo! bouclé 
and nylon classic knitted sheath with panel of 


Gold, blue, brown or black with 


12-18, $32.95. 


At better stores throughout Canada 
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OF CANADA, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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LING IDEAS for + Firepiaces + Stairways + Exteriors 





NEW CHARM 
FOR 
OLD HOUSES 


ee how you can rescue an old house from 
an undistinguished past and get more space 
for your money. Follow the 12 pages of 
renovation ideas including two com- 
plete home renovations, plus varied ideas 
for exteriors, entrance halis, fireplaces and 
other problem points in the November 


Home Improvement Issue on sale now. 


In the same issue: 


e@ What's your choice in table settings 
or Contemporary? 


@ Family Travel hunts down local fun in Hawai, 
Mexico, Florida, the Barbados 


@ Madame Jehane Benoit’s favorite’ traditional 


recipes for Canadian apples 


' 
@ See how to use foliage 


arranging 


from your florist for winter 


November issue 
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A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


Now on sale 
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ped and romped around in a field of 
clover, and Elizabeth—not I—paddled in 
a little brook that ran down past one of 
those lovely old stone houses. You won- 
dered what all the hurry was about. We 
stopped at St. Jean and for an anti-climax 
had a bad lunch, washed down with 
several bottles of beer. We learned later 
that there is only one good restaurant on 
the island, at St. Petronille, and we had 
passed that at the beginning of our tour 
But the lunch failed to spoil the trip 
Elizabeth even rallied long enough to 


deal 


a death blow to my capital with the 
purchase of a beautiful hand-woven rug 
for seven dollars at the handicraft shop 
outside St. Jean. Only the stricken look 
in my eye stopped her from buying a 
fifteen-dollar skirt 

We had toyed with the idea of stopping 
at the Bastogne, a superior hostelry on 
the road to Lake Beauport, but the finan 
cial situation now called for resourceful 
ness. There was another fine cuisine at 
the Mangir St. Castin, Lake Beauport 
and the manager was the friend of a 
friend of mine. So we set out for Lake 
Beauport and the zoo, which is on the 
way. One look at the traffic jam near 
the zoo sent us promptly on to Lake 
Beauport. There St. Castin’s manager, 
Frank Grantham, offered us a Warm wel 
come and the freedom of the place. Eliza 
beth and I decided to risk our necks on a 
pontoon-like contraption on the waters of 
the lake. Operated by a twin set of pedals, 
it was like riding a lawn chair on wheels, 
and I got pretty good at it until Elizabeth 
claimed she was getting seasick with my 
manoeuvres. So we went ashore and fed 
the ducks 

We had an excellent dinner of hors 





d’ceuvres, cream of chicken soup, Coq 
au Vin made with burgundy wine, and 
Cherries Jubilee. Great black cherries 
were flambéed in sugar and kirsch by 
maitre d’hétel Jean Hallé and then served 
over vanilla ice cream with a raspberry 
confiture. They were sensational 

We were having coffee and cognac in 
the lounge, watching television, when a 
heavy thunderstorm struck, and Ed Sulli 
van fought a losing battle with the weath 
er, which suddenly cleared up as _ the 
program ended. So we set off home, bach 
through Quebec City, now shiny and 
fresh-smelling after the rain, with the 
street lights glistening on the pavements 
and statues, and little traffic to slow 
up. We wound our way through Lower 
town, up past city hall, and skirted the 
parliament buildings, black in silhouette 
as we reached Grande Allée. We passed 
the comfortable little hotel which had 
sheltered us during our stay, and then 
joined the line of scattered traffic head 
ing for Quebec Bridge and Highway 9 

But even as we traveled, our memories 
kept pace with us; the white goat with 
golden horns at the Citadel, the urchins 
on Rue Sous le Cap, the peaceful Plain 
of Abraham with picnickers overlooking 
oceam steamers, the vaulted corridors o 
Laval, the rolling fields of Orléans, the 
reverent holidayers at Ste. Anne, th 
cloistered garden on Ste. Genevieve 
Street, the bustling Levis ferry, and thet 
the longest-lasting memory of all, the 
eager young students in their tiny bray 
club on Champlain Stairs. “We really 
must go back and see how they are doing 
one day,” Elizabeth said. “I really loved 
those kids.” I agreed, and then we drov 
in silence for a while. *& 


Expense account: Quebec City weekend 


Friday evening 


I NI a te Oe an hd 2.00 
Dinner at Georges V, apéritif, wine, cognac, cigar, tip .. 20.80 
CPUS S. GE GO le BOUL. 0's + a.0.0 cello dstbinledas amelc owe’ 2.00 
$24.80 
Saturday 
CURSOR 1S TOON ME CO och ccc cccnevecceaesirees 1.85 
ce te Ne OFS, S STE ern ae ear e a a gr ee 9.45 
Film for camera Wicd 246 Sateen: 2.80 
Tickets to changing of the guard at Citadel ........... 1.00 
Lunch at Kerhulu, apéritif, wine, tip ................ 13.70 
Coffee at Chateau Laurier penthouse, tip ............ 75 
Shopping, coasters ee ee a ee ee 3.00 
Dispensed to performers Sous le WN hase Rae Sanses 10 
Drinks at Jardin du Gouverneur, tip ................ 7.90 
aymner at Porte St. Jean, drinks, fip .........s000<.. 14.50 
Detective Se SE OE ERE Sicne keke He ees eke eeecs 25 
$53.60 
Sunday 
MOORE IAG 10 FOOM) HEE Gs. 6 is i.cncceccddccasicieeess 1.85 
I NE ais aad a's. sw scan habe, doa te deel Oe Goose 22.00 
SOR RE es ee ae ne on ee 4.00 
Patates frites, orangeade 2 at Ste Anne de Beaupré topes 1.50 
COmernOUltnen Bee CEOOPANY .... on. cee “okie bcecs cies 1.00 
SERRE PO IID nk. sss odes dost ech} an 4.00 
Oe eee, eae 4.00 
Car rug bought at Ile d’Orléans ................... 7.00 
ee ee ee re 15.00 
Pop, chocolate bars on way home .......... bide 's ions 50 
$60.85 
Monday morning 
Lost through hole in trouser pocket .......ccecceees Fa 
-75 


Total expenditure $140.00 
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ie e) W e It's A New, Convenient, Specially Packaged Arborite Paxel, 18” x 48”—Ideal For 
eee w * Ls h Dozens of Re-Surfacing Jobs Around The Home 








Here’s something you've been waiting for you ll find each re-surfacing jeb easier 
a panel of Genuine Arborite pre-cut ind faster to do. 
to a convenient, useful size, 18 inches 
wide by 4 feet long. INDIVIDUALLY WRAPPED 
With Handi-Panel you can now do 
’ Each panel is individually sealed in a 
dozens of jobs you've been waiting to do : 
polythene bag for protection . . . accom 


H Hy . for ages: surface coffee tables, end tables oe SPigg **" ” 
Expropriation: the fear bedside tables, window sills and all kinds panied by complete How to Apply 


instructions . . . so your Handi-Panel is 
of small furniture pieces. 


easy to carry or store. It is available in 


and the facts two of the most popular Arborite Wood 





you can surface ; . SAVE TIME AND MONEY! grain colours sliced walnut and tan 
modern oak. 
Continued from page 23 COFFEE TABLES, END TABLES Because of Handi-Panel’s convenient Look for the new Arborite Handi-Panel 
: . size (and using accessory products Arbor display at your local lumber or building 
ourself! ite Contact Adhesive and Edge Trim) supply dealer's. 
y Pt 


ch, before acting, must get the con 
it of a provincial or federal govern 

it department 

Keith | Eaton of Ottawa, one of 
anada’s leading legal experts on ex 
propriation, says that the minister re 
ponsible for taking the property is 
leemed” by the law to be acting in the 
public interest and that “his judgment 

this regard is not open to review by 
the courts.’ 

When a property is expropriated the 


wner’s title vanishes and any lease held 





a tenant is canceled. The only right 
naining to Owners and tenants is the 
ght of compensation for loss and dis- 

turbance. Owners and tenants may refuse 


tI 


amount of compensation offered by 
the expropriating authority, and appeal 
for more to a county court, the exchequer 
ourt or a board of arbitration. But in 
naking such appeals they run the risk 
ol getting less, for judges and arbitra 
ors are permitted to decrease as well 

increase the original award 

As a result of such cavalier powers ex 
propriation is not always a peaceful pro 
edure. Occasionally the expropriating 
thority has to summon the _ police 
en laying hold of newly acquired 
1. Some owners of expropriated land 

tried to prevent its occupation or 


lopment by brandishing firearms in 





faces of officials or by lying down 
the path of advancing construction 
ipment. A few years ago, in Ottawa, 
aged junk dealer clung to his expro 
iated lot beyond the time given him to 
it He watched helplessly as bulldoz 


shoved his tons of jumbled stock-in 


de About the same time, in the 
ne city, a woman who had refused 
vacate her expropriated house was 


ied out of it by police in the rocking 


ir to which she had strapped her 


Since more and more land is required 
communal projects incidents of this 
id are increasing and the public sym 
hy engendered for the dispossessed 
wners by newspaper reports Is gaining 
Olitical significance Ontario Premier 


slie Frost voiced the anxiety of 


many 
politicians-in-office when he said a few 
veeks ago, to a group of provincial civil 
rvants Around these parliament 
ildings expropriation is becoming a 
irty word 

So many different authorities are ex 
propriating property under so many dif 


rent statutes that the Dominion Bu 





au of Statistics has not yet devised any 
curate means of counting the cases 
\n index to the rising incidence of ex 
propriation is visible in figures of the 


surfaces come shining bright in a jiffy! 


Ontario Department of Highways. In 


1947 this department expropriated 
housand properties. Last year it ex 





ropriated six thousand. In 1954, when —---—-----------74 
was accumulating land for its new The clutter never matters when kitchen, dinette and fine furniture pieces The ARBORITE COMPANY LIMITED 4. ay | 
is-Ontario 401 Highway, the depart have surfaces of gleaming, sturdy, life-lasting Arborite. Just a quick swish of a Moutrest 32, Que. 
| ‘ } ly . Please send me complete information on Arborite 
nent expropriated twenty-one thousand damp, soapy cloth makes any and every Arborite surface come really clean— 
holdings sparkling, fresh as new. Slniae i 
\n appraiser who appears regularly in Unaffected by grease, oil, alcohol, mild acids, alkalies or boiling water, ae | 
courts as an expert witness on the value Genuine Arborite is as beautiful as it is strong. When you next buy furniture, oi I 
of real estate guesses that government be sure the surfaces are Genuine Arborite. : 
Nn eentiedediaicnntinneinted 
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4x8 orl4x8? 


BIG SHEETS MEAN BIG SAVINGS 


When you cover an 8’ x 14’ area with 
sheet of board, you obviously have 4 as many 
handling operations as many nailing oper- 


ations, as if you 
And you have 


had 4 , 
tad used 5 t+ x d& boards 
» fewer joints to covei 


This is one of 100 basic facts about home 


construction presented in tne revised 72 page 
Homasote Handbook. It shows you how to get 
lasting values in both new construction and 


modernization. It gives the don'ts as well as 


the do'’s—for every part of the house—indoors 
and out 

Homasote Insulating-Building Board is dif- 
jerent—in its sizes, densities, strength, insulat- 
‘Ing and sound-deadening qualities. The Hand- 
book shows you why—and how to use it. Mail 


the coupon today tc secure your copy of this 
Handbook—long acclaimed by architects and 
builders alike 


MAKE IT AT HOME—WiTH HOMASOTE 
HOMASOTE COMPANY eer" "9 
224 Merton Street, Yoronto 12, Ontario i 


|] t enclose 10¢ for Homasote Handbook | 
PE ane Cag aseetvedenecoeebeeune ! 
ee > s Fed euee tae eee 
City =< ‘ Province ee oes 








For Christmas 
The Ideal Gift 


See page 75 for details 
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Viacvita 


CRISPBREAD 





MCVITIE & PRICE (CANADA) LTD. 
53P 110 Jutland Road, Toronto 18, Ont. 





departments and utility companies are 
now expropriating between one hundred 
thousand and two hundred 
private properties every year 

While these figures hint at an end to 


thousand 


the days of private landholding the over- 
whelming majority of proprietors bow 
to the underlying justice of expropria 
tion and accept the compensation offered 
serenely or grudgingly 

Out of fifty-three hundred properties 
expropriated in the past two years by 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Ltd for its 
twenty-three-hundred-mile right-of-way 
from Alberta to Montreal—the owners 
of only fifty have appealed against the 
amount of compensation awarded. Of 
two hundred eastern Ontario properties 
expropriated this year by the St. Law 
rence Seaway Authority the owners oi 
fewer than a dozen have disputed the 
fairness of the compensation 

Major General H. A. Young 
minister of the Department of 
Works 


priating three quarters of the lands re 


deputy 
Public 


which is responsible for expro 


quired by the federal government, est! 
mates that only one percent of the dis 
entitled owners involved go to court 
over compensation 

The amount of compensation awarded 
even after appeal, is rarely sensationally 
high or low [t's about the true market 
price,” says Toronto’s J. I. Stewart, one 
of Canada’s foremost appraisers. Stewart 
adds: “Many people used to think that 
landewners made killings out of prop 
erty bought by public authorities for big 
construction projects. Expropriation has 
exploded that myth. In fact expropria 
tion has saved the taxpayer and the con 
sumer millions.’ 

Time stands in support of Stewarts 


countless 
estimate. While expropriation on a mas 
sive scale is a characteristic of modern 
development, the practice 1s more than 
Expropriation has 
been employed by all British Common 
wealth countries, by the United States, 
and by some other nations which espouse 


a hundred years old 


since the 
middle of the last century, when civilized 


English Common Law, ever 


ommunities everywhere 
knowledge the 


began to ac 
advantages of drains 
From the moment English town coun 
cils assumed the right to run a public 
around John 
Bull's cabbage patch, expropriation laws 


have proliferated In 


sewer under instead of 


Canada where 
ten provincial governments pass differ 
ent acts, the statutes have intertwined 
and burgeoned into an enormous Gor 
dian knot, so unwieldy that the Canadian 
Bar Association has appointed a special 


lraw up and promote sim 


committee to « 
plified and unified legislation 
In Ontario alone there are eighteen 
statutes authorizing expropriation he 
most widely used are the provincial gov 
Municipal Act, School Admin 
istration Act, Public Parks Act, Pub 
lic Utilities Act and Highway Improve 


ment Act Under these, 


ernment 


town councils 
expropriate for municipal buildings and 
housing developments; school boards and 
parks boards expropriate for educationil 
and recreational institutions: public util 
ity companies expropriate for plants and 


rights-of-way ind highway authorities 


expropriate for widening old roads or 
laying new ones 

The nine other provinces have com 
parable acts 

In the federal field such government 
bodies as the department of public works, 
department of transport and department 
of national defense, expropriate land for 
post offices, airports, military camps and 
other nationally owned institutions under 
the authority of the federal Expropria- 
tion Act 

Some utility 


companies expropriate 





under 


cial 


federal acts devised for their spe- 
requirements These include the 


Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Nation 


al H 


arbors Board Act, the Northwest 


Territories Power Commission Act, the 


Railw 


mission Act, the St 


ay Act, the Federal District Com- 
Lawrence Seaway 


Authority Act and the Pipe Lines Act 
When the federal Department of Pub 


lic W 
under 
Act 1 


orks wishes to take a citizen's land 
the terms of the Expropriation 
t deposits into the keeping of the 


appropriate county registrar of deeds a 


plan < 
erty 
vestec 





\ 








ind detailed description of the prop- 
Forthwith title to that property is 


in the department. “There is no 





requirement,” says Keith E. Eaton, “for 
prior negotiation of purchase, nor for 
any notice to the owner of the expropri- 
ation.” 

therefore, the owner 
could at the moment of expropriation be 
fixing the roof or mowing the lawn in 
total ignorance of the fact that during 
the twinkling of an eye these possessions 
had slipped from his grasp and that his 
role of proprietor had been transformed 
into that of trespasser. In practice, how 
ever, the department informs the owner 
of the expropriation. After the plan has 
been deposited and expropriation is an 
accomplished fact, agents of the depart 


Theoretically, 


CANADIANECDOTE 





Sam Greer’s 


shotgun stand 
against 


the CPR 


Vancouver's largest public beach, 
Kitsilano, was once the scene of 
a battle for possession that would 
have made Gilbert and Sullivan 
proud 

In 1884 Sam Greer, a likable 
lusty Irishman, acquired 320 acres 
of fertile forest and scenic shore 
land, not realizing—or perhaps not 
caring—that his “homestead” was 
CPR property on which 
rights had been forbidden since 
1882, when the railway had decid 


crown 


ed on Vancouver as its western 
terminal 

Iwo years later the family’s idyl 
at Greer Beach—later renamed 
Kitsilano after an Indian chief 
was threatened when the CPR serv- 
ed notice that it wanted the prop 
erty back. At first correspondence 
flew hotly between the government, 
the CPR and the Greers. Then 
the battle was on The railroad 
laid ties during the day—Sam rip 
ped them up at night. They dug 
post holes for telegraph lines and 
Sam filled them in, careless as to 
whether the diggers were in the 
holes or not. The CPR finally is 
sued an ultimatum: “Get out or 
we'll send the sheriff to evict you 
Sam ignored it 

On Sept. 26, 1891 


Sheriff T. J 
Armstrong of New Wesimunster, 
with aides and railroad officials 
advanced on the Greers The 
sherifl pleasantly that 
Sam, behind his barricaded door, 


come out for a little talk. 


suggested 


[he re- 





It took the CPR 


a boxcar to budge lusty Sam Greer. 


the sheriff, and 


ply was a thunderous blast of buck 
shot through the door. Sam al- 
ways maintained the gun discharg 
ed accidentally when he reached 
for it on the wall; however it hap 
pened, it was fortunate for Sam 
that the thickness of the door 
saved the sheriff and a nearby aide 





from death The two wounded 
men were taken away and rein- 
forcements came. They 


flushed Sam out 


finally 


But even with Sam removed the 
authorities had trouble trying to 
oust Mrs. Greer and her menage 
Backing a boxcar as far as pos- 
sible toward the house, they per 
sistently loaded all the Greers’ 
possessions through the front of 
the car, to find that Mrs. Greer 
Was just as persistently unloading 
them through the back. When they 
set fire to the house, Mrs. Greer 
still refused to leave until the poor, 
bedeviled posse recovered her 
chickens from the woods and milk- 
ed the cow 

In a way, Sam had the last word 
His three-year penitentiary sen 
tence was reduced to a few months 
as a result of a petition for leni- 
ency arranged by his friends and 
supporters, whose sympathy had 
been aroused by the front-page 
treatment of Sam’s stand 

—LOIS LIGHT 





For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents 
out of Canada’s colorful past Maclean’s will pay $50. Indicate source 
material and mail to Canadianecdotes, Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 
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When only the best will do... it's Canadian Club... the choice of those who know... 


the choice of everyone who appreciates traditionally fine Canadian Whisky. 
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ment try to make a deal with the owner 
on price. If the owner holds out for more 
than the department's limit which is 
based on the valuations of three indepen 
dent appraisers—he is informed that he 
will have to submit his case to a judge of 
the Exchequer Court, a federal bench 
that deals exclusively with civil claims 
made by or against the crown. The de 
partment then pays the amount of its top 
offer into the Exchequer Court where it is 
held for the owner, at five-percent in 
terest, pending final settlement of the 
price dispute 

The matter of the property and the 
matter of the compensation are now two 
separate issues 

The property already belongs in the eyes 
of the law to the department, which is 
usually anxious to start construction work 
So the department applies to a judge 
of the Exchequer Court for a warrant 
for possession. When the department is 
making this application the former own 
er Is given a chance to appear in court 
and fend off expropriation by proving 
that the department is a criminal organ 
ization or that its officers took his land 
by unlawful procedures. If the owner 
fails to invalidate the expropriation on 
these grounds the judge of the Exchequer 
Court gives him a reasonable time to 
vacate the property and presents the de 
partment with a warrant to take posses 
sion when that time expires 

Later, usually long after his old prop 
erty is built upon by the department, the 
former owner may go to the Exchequer 
Court again to plead for additional com 
pensation. He may support his case with 
the evidence of appraisers who disagree 
with those employed by the department 

After listening to the arguments of 
the appraisers the judge is guided by a 
principle laid down in 1949 by the Su 
preme Court of Canada—the principle 
that the compensation due is the value 
of the property to the owner, and not to 
the taker, at the moment of expropria 
tion. To explain: up to the moment of 
expropriation a man’s home may be 
worth ten thousand dollars. At the mo 
ment of expropriation it may be worth 
ten million dollars because that is what 
it would cost to dig around it a gentle 
curve in a seaway Or subway But the 
owner gets the ten thousand 

The prickly “value to owner” principle 
is sometimes challenged Before the 
courts today are proceedings instituted 
some years ago by Alistair Fraser, then 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia. At 
the time Fraser owned Cape Porcupine, a 
rocky hill overlooking the Straits of Can 
so. To the casual observer it had little 
save scenic value 

Then the Department of Public Works 
expropriated the hill and used the rock 
as fill for the Canso Causeway. Rock 
brought from elsewhere might have cost 
up to five million dollars but Fraset 
under the “value to owner” principle, was 
allowed only fifty-five hundred dollars 
Fraser is appealing against the award and 
claiming one million dollars on the 
grounds that if the hill had not been ex 
propriated by the public works depart 
ment its rock would have been purchased 
from him in the normal way by the CNR 
ind some other companies 

Whether the “value to owner” principle 
will be overthrown remains to be seen 
Meanwhile, in setting compensation the 
Exchequer Court judge includes the own 
er’s removal expenses. In the case of a 

iness he adds a sum to cover the loss 
of profits sustained by the owner during 
a reasonable period of search for alter 
native premises. On top of this some 
judges lump a flat ten percent of the total 
sum as baim for pain of disturbance 


though this ts not required by law 
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If the total compensation considered 
adequate by the judge exceeds the com 
pensation offered originally the judge 
usually awards the legal costs of the 
case to the owner. When the judge awards 
less compensation than that originally 
offered he usually orders the owner to 
pay his own costs. 

In such circumstances speculators are 
sometimes caught out. These are the 
people who, on hearing a rumor that a 
property is to be expropriated, buy it, 
and in anticipation of hefty compensa 
tion, pay more than the real value. To 
their chagrin they find the compensa 
tion is often less than they paid. W. H 
Cherry, chief of the lands division of 
the Department of Public Works, says 
We don't care what a man has paid 
for a property. We only offer him a fair 
price. And in awarding compensation 
judges observe the same principle.” 

J. I. Stewart, the appraiser, quotes 
cases in which the avarice of individual 
owners ends in a salutary retribution 
“When a small business is expropriated,” 
he says, “the owner often compiles a 
statement of the big profits he’s been 
making in order to get the highest com 
pensation possible. Then he suddenly is 
overwhelmed by the afterthought that if 
he reveals these profits in open court he 
will be pounced upon by the income-tax 
authorities whom he has been bilking for 
years. Thus, to save himself from ja 


he has to take less compensation than 
the amount to which he is really entitled 

There are other odd angles to the 
question of compensation. If a man loses 
only part of his land by expropriation 
he is entitled to extra compensation for 
any loss in value sustained by the re 
mainder 

This precedent was established in Nova 
Scotia, in 1922, by the case of the Sis 
ters of Charity of Rockingham. The sis 
ters operated a girls’ boarding school on 
land that ran down to the sea in Bedford 
Basin, near Halifax. The beach part of 
their land was expropriated under the 
Railway Act by the Halifax and South- 
western Railway Company and _ turned 
into a shunting yard. While the court 
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mained unconcerned about the ruin of 
girls’ bathing parties it awarded the 
ers seven thousand dollars extra com 
ation because the remaining half of 
property now overlooked a more 
scene 
nder a clause known as “injurious 
ction” the judge also can protect from 
proprietors whose property stands 
to or near expropriated properties 
precedent was set in 1917 by the 
se of a downtown Toronto draper nam 
1. F. Brown. The Toronto City Coun 
excavated the sidewalk in front of 
Brown's store and sank into the cavity 
public lavatory. Brown sued on the 
ounds that the lavatory was an offense 


i therefore a deterrent to his custom 


The judge declared that the lavatory 
is a boon for it stood at a streetcar 
nterchange and was used gratefully by 
the populace His Lordship allowed 
owever, that the “In” and “Out” stairs 
the sidewalk, each covered by a pro 
cting metal canopy, constituted an 
obstruction affecting particularly the staff 
d customers of Brown’s. On_ these 
srounds he granted Brown ten thousand 
lollars for injurious affection 
While the principles governing com 
pensation are the same under all expro 
priation statutes the methods of expro 
priation vary slightly 
When a railroad company wishes to 
expropriate rights-of-way under the Rail 
way Act, or a gas or oi] company seeks 
to expropriate rights-of-way under the 
Pipe Lines Act, it must first get permis 
on from the Board of Transport Com 
ssioners, a division of the federal De 
partment of Transport. The owner 1 
en an opportunity to protest against 
xpropriation to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners but unless he can prove 
lawful intent his case is forlorn. On 
eipt of the board’s permission to ex 


priate, the companies concerned are 


thorized to lay down their right Ol-way 
thout the owner's consent, and as soon 
they like 

If they cannot reach an agreement 


th the owner on the amount of com 
sation these Companies must pay into 
rt a sum fixed by a judge of a supe 
court of the province, plus six 
onths’ interest on that sum. The amount 
held in the owner's name _ pending 
itration proceedings before a county 
irt, Or provincial superior-court judge, 
ho may increase or decrease the award 
Pipeline companies usually take a 
ty-foot swath across an owner's’ prop 
and when the trench is filled in per 
the owner to use the land for all 
ormal purposes. It may, for example, be 
iltivated. But no permanent buildings 
ay be erected on it nor may it be 
ossed by heavy vehicles 
Pipeline companies, other utility com 
panies and government departments buy 
land in the normal way whenever pos 
ible. But when large clusters or long 
hains of contiguous properties are re 
quired for urgent works, expropriation 1s 
tandard practice, for it simplifies nego- 
tiations down to the principle of “take 
st_ and argue about price later.’ 
Obtaining land by conventional pur 
chase is full of snags which might hold 
ip a construction scheme for years. The 
irst of these is the encumbered title 
Often in the Atlantic provinces and occa 
ionally elsewhere in Canada, buildings 
Stand on leasehold land The buildings 
belong to one owner and the land to 
‘nother and this calls for tricky, separate 


negotiations 





When land is needed for urgent works the principle is: take first and argue about price later” 


In Ontario purchases are sometimes storekeepers who have to move, some- were reluctant to lose land in Canada 
complicated by the dower rights of sep- times more. Frequently expropriation laws give rise 
arated wives, who are entitled by law to Another knotty problem involved in to anguish because they make no pro- 
one third of the value of all the real conventional purchase is a large number vision for values which are difficult to 
estate held by their husbands during the of heirs to an estate held in ‘trust. Not assess in terms of dollars and cents. 
period in which they lived together long ago the Ontario Department of J. I. Stewart, the appraiser, cites the 

Then there is the case common every Highways, buying in the orthodox man- case of two elderly bachelor brothers 
where of tenants holding a long lease ner, had to negotiate separately with at Windsor who struggled for years to 
They have to be compensated just as fourteen different heirs scattered between preserve their old family home from the 
much as the owner, and in the case of California and Scotland. All of them encroachment of commerce. After recon 
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ciling themselves to the changed char- 
acter and rising taxes of the neighbor- 
hood they decided that the only way they 
could afford to go on living in the house 
they revered was by transforming the 
grounds into a car park. They did this, 
retired from their jobs, and began sup 
porting themselves on parking fees. A 
few months later the whole property was 
expropriated. Compensation failed to 
soften the blow. “Within a few weeks,” 
says Stewart, “one of the brothers was 
dead and the other was in an institution 
I have no doubt that this shattering of 
their last resort broke them physically 
and mentally.’ 

W. H. Cherry. chief of the lands divi 
sion of the federal Department of Public 
Works, a man deeply engaged in expro 
priation proceedings, admits that his job 
is “sometimes most distressing.” He re 
calls having to expropriate a few years 
ago the home of an elderly blind couple 
The compensation was not their first 
thought. They protested against expro 
priation on the ground that they knew 
every inch of their home by touch. The 
prospects of having to move to a strange 
house and learn their way about all over 
again appalled them. But the govern 
ment needed their property and they had 
to go 

Once Cherry’s office was invaded by 
a woman who showed him arms covered 
with eczema, a condition her doctor 
ascribed to the shock of expropriation 
His most ironic task was having to ex- 
propriate twice within two years property 
belonging to the same man. 

Charles Robbins, director of services 
for the Ontario Department of Highways 
can remember several occasions on which 
his crews have been brought to a tempo- 
rary halt by the shotguns of dispossessed 
farmers. At Durham, Ontario, one of his 
crews once worked for two weeks in an 
expropriated meadow while the farmer 
who owned the next field sat on a fence 
with a .303 rifle and threatened to shoot 
the first man who put a toe over the 
property line. 

Another switch on the firearms stories 
that arise from expropriation was experi- 
enced by the late Fred Bronson when he 
was chairman of the Federal District 
Commission, a government agency charg- 
ed with the task of beautifying Ottawa 
and its environs. A man who had lost his 
home and gardens to the commission's 
landscaping schemes threatened over the 
telephone to “bring a gun” down to Bron- 
son’s office. Bronson was relieved to 
learn that the man intended to shoot not 
Bronson but himself 

Since Bronson’s death from natural 
causes the Federal District Commission 
has been guilty of the biggest gaffe in the 
history of Canadian expropriation. A few 
years ago, after a war of attrition against 
the tenacious owner of an expropriated 
home in the new Gatineau Hills Park 
district, the commission finally persuaded 
him to leave by promising to let him 
keep the house and by undertaking to 
move it for him to another site. The com- 
mission then sent a house-moving crew 
to do the job. Unfortunately the crew 
took a wrong trail in the Gatineau bush 
and moved the house of a couple who 
lived a quarter of a mile away 

Expropriators themselves often are 
charged with profiteering as a result of 
the custom of expropriating more land 
than is required. During the recent con 
struction of the trans-provincial 401 
Highway the Ontario Department of 
Highways found itself faced with the 
problem of cutting farms into two halves 
by expropriating only a strip of land wide 
enough for the right-of-way This bi- 
section would have rendered the land 


useless for farming because cattle and 








barns would have become separated by 

heavily used highway. To simplify pro 
ceedings the government expropriated 
whole farm properties. After the highway 
was built it was left with large tracts of 
unwanted land. So it put the land up fo 
public auction. By this time the highway 
had made that land desirable for build 
ing. In one case the department received 
thirty thousand dollars an acre for land 
which a year or so earlier had cost it by 
expropriation five hundred dollars ar 


acre 


Recently the federal Department Oo 
Public Works found on its list of Calgary 
properties land it expropriated in 1904 
for a proposed immigration building. The 
building was never erected and ever after 
ward the land lay idle. That land was 
acquired for fifty thousand dollars an 
acre. A few weeks ago it was sold for 
three times that amount 

Still another criticism aimed at the 
laws of expropriation is the absence of 
clauses enforcing a warning of the owner 
Through oversight or deliberate discour 
tesy many owners learn for the first time 
that their property has been expropriated 
when they see government or utility-com 
pany officials wandering about the land 

Four years ago Walter Griffiths, an 
executive of the Canadian Tanners’ Asso 
ciation, walked out into the grounds of 
his country home at Kleinburg, Ontario 
and saw a team of surveyors chopping 
down trees to get an unimpeded line of 
sight for their instruments. On question 
ing the team leader he discovered that 
a strip of his land has been expropriated 
for highway widening. The authority re 
sponsible for administering this shock 
the Ontario Department of Highways 
says the surveyor was at fault in that he 
did not give Griffiths before starting 
work the customary courtesy card, which 
explains what's going on. 

Major General H. A. Young, deputy 
minister of the federal Department of 
Public Works, says: “In the old days 
people often learned for the first time 
that their property had been expropriated 
when they read about it in the newspa 
pers. But nowadays we bend over back 
wards to keep the owners abreast of every 
move and we even advise them how best 
to act in their own legal interests.” 

That advice amounts to this: if your 
land is expropriated get a lawyer to tell 
you about your rights under the particu 
lar act the government department ot 
utility company is using. Get a qualified 
appraiser to value your holding so that 
you'll be on firm ground in arguments 
over compensation. And get rid of all 
hopes of keeping your property unless 
you can prove that the minister of the 
crown who is responsible for taking it Is 
intent on carving it up between himself 
and his staff ss 
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Our airborne Maginot Line 


continued from page 19 





Could 


a war start just by mistake? 


Could a 


ock of geese send planes up to drop H-bombs?” 


iple chain of radar warning sta- 


Canadas north but ex 


ns across 


ling far into both oceans. 


Two’ thousand manned fighters, some 


ipable of twice the speed of sound. 


thousand Bomarc 


About five guided 

siles, now in the course of deploy 
vent in both countries. Fifteen launch 
g sites are now being made ready 
ith more to come 


4 Sixty-one anti-aircraft battalions of the 
U.S. Army, armed with shorter-range 
issiles These battalions, as well as 
the seventy fighter squadrons of both 


NORAD, in 
shares the 


countries, are all under 


which Canada command 


nd which controls altogether about 


two hundred thousand men 





§ SAC—the Strategic Air Command of 
the U.S. Air Force, whose intercon 
nental bombers are the chief instri 
ment of massive retaliation” and 
therefore the main “deterrent” against 
Soviet attack 
6 ICBM the Intercontinental Ballis 
Missile, the military weapon of the 
ture. It is still in the development 
i but missile development has a 
higher priority than anything else in 
the U.S. military program. Like SA¢ 
is a purely American affair and 
NORAD has nothing to do with it 


ther than issue the warning 


7 BMWS—for Ball 
Stations, the first 


Missile 


step in the 


Warning 
anti-mis 
supel 


have 


LISTIC 


ile defense system which will be 


imposed over the air defense we 


ow. It too is in the early development 


t + > le > 
lage, but contracts were let a yea! 


igo for the first three stations of super 


radars 


Many of the weapon carriers in this 
nal, both manned and automatic, can 
iver a nuclear warhead 
And all of them, like the electronic 
chines designed to alert them for 
nd guide them to combat, relate only 
the threat from overhead—from the 
or from outer space. This, of course, 
not the only threat that faces us; 


ome of the others will be dealt with in 


iter articles. The air threat ts, m fact 
he simplest of them all—even though 
rhaps for that very reason, it is the 


North America’s 


and care have been spent up to 


Most of the problems of air war 


on which most of 
noney 
now 

soluble 


ire, even in the missile age, are 


at least in theory. Most of its big ques 
tions have been answered in some fash 
ion 


Some of the answers are military se 


rets. Others will have to be proved by 


the event, and meanwhile are under hot 
lebate among military experts. But some 
of the important ones are known and 
public enough to clear the ground and 
tive us a fairly clear look at the plight 
we are in 

For example, Canadians often ask: 
Could a war be started just by mus- 
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take? If a 


Canadian 


DEW-Line sentry in the 


Arctic sees a flock of geese on 


his radar screen and thinks they are 
Russian aircraft, could he send off Amer 
icas SAC planes to drop a hydrogen 
bomb on Moscow?” 

The answer is no. The proof is the 
above-mentioned incident, and many 
others like it that have taken place at 
NORAD headquarters. NORAD and 
SAC are accustomed to dealing with false 
alarms 

In that case a year ago, the alarm 
lasted more than half an hour. SAC 
can put one third of its three thousand 


combat planes in the air, armed and 


ready to fly to and drop bombs anywhere 


in the world within fifteen minutes 
Nevertheless SAC bombers did not take 
off, because there wasn’t enough proof 
that the threat was real 


Other false alarms have looked equally 


convincing Once an electronic storm 
gave a perfect imitation, on the radar 
screens in northeastern Canada, of air- 


toward the 
Niagara Peninsula at twice the speed of 
sound. But in the 
NORAD was 
has led 
and that 


craft headed across Labrador 


fifteen months 
set up only 
SAC to 


Was 


since 
such alert 
aloft, 


exercise 


one 
send its bombers 
more for 

They 
minutes 


done 


than in genuine alarm were called 


back again within They could 


have gone for two or three hours, and 


still have been recalled without 
to the peace 


Actually 


not yet 


danger 
one of NORAD’s problems 


solved to anyone’s satisfaction 


is this problem of identification—how to 
that the 


aircraft ofr 


oncoming object is an 
Another is 
decision; im 


be sure 
enemy missile 
the mechanics of 


all the intergovernmental 


spite of 


agreements it 


is not yet absolutely clear how a deci 
sion to act can be taken fast enough 
for modern emergency and still jointly 


enough to satisfy old-fashioned sovereign- 


ty. But at least it is clear, and amply 


clear, that SAC is not as trigger-happy 
as some of its own publicity agents some 
times make it look 


On the other hand all observers agree 


that SAC could not be knocked out by 
a surprise blow, not even the ICBM as 
it now exists. Obsessed with the mem 
ory of Pearl Harbor, where the Japan 


aircraft on the 
harbor, the 
forces are determined 
again to be taken by surprise 
has seventy bases in five countries, 
Pacific to 


ese destroyed S 


ground and warships in 


American armed 
neve! 
SAC 
all the way from the 


North Africa 


western 
and its combat-readiness 


to be believed. 


has to be seen 

One of the first things to strike the 
visitor's eye at an SAC base is the fleet 
of blue-and-orange station wagons bear- 


ing the legend Alert Crew.” Outside 


on the base is a special 


every building 

section of the parking lot for these ve- 
hicles. They must be backed into their 
spaces (nobody else is allowed to back 


in) and left with front wheels turned to- 
ward the control tower. For the seventy- 
hours that a bomber 

duty its members (three for the 
medium B-47, six for the intercontinen- 
tal B-52) must not be separated for an 


two crew iS on 


‘ial 
alert 
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The Maginot Line had everything for World War 1. SAC has everything for World War Il... . One war late? 


instant. They eat together, bu gether, 
play together: if one goes for a haircut 
the others have to go with him 

At any moment they may be called to 
{ 
with fuel tanks and bomb bays full, and 


the runways where their bombers ¢* 


1 practice alert takes place almost every 
day The first crew will be airborne in 
four minutes, the last in no more than 
fifteen. Each knows his target, which 
might be a city or a military base any 


where in the world Each is able to 


carry a thermo-nuc!ear (hydrogen) bomb 


is much firepower as the total of all 


bombs dropped on Germany and Japan 
during World War Il 

SAC is responsible to nobody but it 
own commanders, its own chief of at 


staff and its commander-in-chief, Presi 


dent Eisenhower. It is independent even 
of the rest of the U.S. Air Force, let 


alone any alien command. SAC’'s over! 


seas bases own no foreign authority and 
no entangling alliances. SAC two fuel 
ing stations in Newfoundland ar not 


part of NORAD, and the SAC bases 
in Britain are not part of NATO. When 
1 asked a Canadian military man in Ot 
tawa whether the Allies would have any 
part in a decision to send SAC away with 
its nuclear bomb-loads, he replied 

We have to trust the good judgment 
of the president of the United States 

This fact worries a good many people 
as well it might) But perhaps even mor 
are worried by the othe! type of que 
on 

Can SAC get through to its targets, if 
the need does arise for “massive retalia 


tion These are air-breathing, manned 
bombers able to fly just below the speed 
of sound, six hundred to six hundre 

and fifty miles an hour Can such obso 
lescent craft stil! function, at a time when 
supersonic missiles have already been 
flown on both sides of the Iron Cur 
tain? 


Some experts say no, they cant 





eral James Gavin, former U.S 





chief of research and development, who 
resigned in order to speak his mind 
freely, says in his book The manned 
bomber’s date of obsolescence (is) when 
effective nuclear surface-to-air missiles 
can be employed against it, not when 
either side has intercontinenta! ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs) to replace it 

Gavin makes it quite clear that he 
thinks this “date of obsolescence” has al 
ready arrived. He admits that “we could 
not afford to ignore the bomber threat 
entirely but he obviously thinks it 1 
negligible both to us and to the Ru 
sians. In his view, the dominant military 
thinkers in Washington have been get 


ting ready for the last war instead of 


the next one—or perhaps for a war in 
between the two, that never took plac« 

Looking at SAC headquarters near 
Omaha, Nebraska, the ignorant civilian 


is inclined to agree with Gavin because 
the place reminds him of the Maginot 
Line. This is not as much of a sneer 
as it may sound. The Maginot Line, if 
it had been completed all the way to 
the coast, had the solution to every prob 
lem of trench wartare, and some of tts 
solutions were very ingenious. It had 
everything, in 1939, that a field com 
mander could have wished in '918. SAC 
in its turn fulfills every dream of Bomber 
Command 1945 

From its control room forty-five feet 
below ground, five digits on a bright 
red telephone will rouse any SAC base 
in the world. Doors more than a foot 
thick, weighing two and a half tons 
each, can shut off a blasted and radio 


88 


active outer world if need be. Thirty 
days rations are stored for the thousand- 
odd men and dozen women (the exact 
number is secret) who would staff SAC 
headquarters in wartime. They also have 
their own bomb-proof water supply, and 
air filtered clean of radioactive dust 
Panels twenty-one feet high on the 
long wall of the big room give the 
commander the information he needs 
at a glance—the disposition of forces, 
the weather anywhere in the world, the 
enemys order of battle as far as Intel 
ligence knows it. Closed-circuit color 
IV shows him anything that isn't di 
rectly before him, and connects him with 
the various branches of SAC and with 
the Pentagon Building in Washington 
Right 


a curtained panel sets forth SAC’s own 


n front of where the visitor sits 


war plans. If “the day” ever comes, that 
curtain will be drawn and, as the tape 
recorded briefing tells the visitor in sol 
emn_ tones the war would be fought 
from this room Anything a manned 
bomber can do.could be ordered done 
from here 

And what can a manned bomber do 


on the threshold of the age of missile 


The underwater menace 


Actually, it can still do things that no 
other weapon-carrier can do. This fact ts 
not disputed, even by the most advanced 
of the missile men. An aggressor’s first 


problem will be to knock out the enemy 
bases and so destroy his power to retali 
ate otherwise, the aerial duel would be 
suicidal. The manned bomber is the only 
weapon-carrier that is accurate enough 
for this important task. Not for some 
ears will the ballistic missile be capable 
of picking off all the SAC bases around 
the world, from any of which a “massive 
retaliation” could be launched 

This cold comfort also applies to the 
other new threat, the missile-launching 
submarine. It's perfectly true that one of 
Russia's five hundred submarines could 
fire a missile from mid-Atlantic that 
would wipe out Washington or New York 


or Montreal. If we ever get into a full 
scale nuclear war this will probably hap 
pen at some stage, and there ts nothin 


°.,. .@ Fa 


oe & are 


Will we be destroyed if we shoot down 


(yet) that we can do to prevent it. But no 
such attack could succeed as an opening 
knockout blow, because it could not de- 
stroy our power to retaliate. SAC would 
still be there, ready with a counterblow 
at Moscow 

As for General Gavin's belief that the 
manned bomber cannot penetrate a mod- 
ern defense of ground-to-air nuclear mis 
siles, the spokesmen of the air forces say 
he's wrong, that’s all. Canada’s military 
advisers, no less than those of the United 
States, believe SAC can still reach any 
tarzet in the world—not al/ targets at 
once, because they know SAC losses 
would be heavy, but enough targets to 
make it as stern a “deterrent” as ever 

“Even if Russian air defenses are twice 
as good as ours,” said an RCAF officer of 
high rank, “I'm sure that SAC would still 
get through 

Air defenses twice as good as ours 
would be very good indeed. NORAD’s 
irray of devices to detect, identify and 
intercept an airborne foe is quite impress- 
ive 

Canadians are familiar with the radar 
chains that stretch three deep across our 
own northland—the DEW (Distant Early 
Warning) Line along the Arctic coast, 
the Mid-Canada Line in the latitude of 
Churchill, Man., and the Pinetree Line 
of fighter-guiding radars running from 
Battin Island down through Quebec and 
Ontario and all the way west to British 
Columbia. We are less familiar with the 
rest of the North American warning sys 
tem the outposts at Guam and the 
Azores, the picket ships and U.S. Navy 
planes that patrol both oceans, the three 
Texas Towers” a hundred miles off the 
Atlantic Coast, at intervals from Cape 
Cod to Florida. Nor do most of us realize 
that the Pinetree Line is just the top 
layer of a radar net that covers all North 
America from the settled parts of Can 
ida to Mexico 

There is only one chink through which 
an air-breathing bomber could penetrate 
today, and that is near the ground. At 
two thousand feet or less, an attacker 
could slip between the radar beams and 
catch us unaware. That gap is now being 


plugged with auxiliary radars, fifty in 


Canada and over two hundred in the 





nuclear attackers? Apparently not, if our 
weapon is also atomic. These U.S. volunteers stood directly below such a nuclear 
explosion. They used no protection but 


were unharmed, showed no after-effects. 
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United States. When they are complete 
no airborne bomber, manned or unman 
ned, will be able to reach the inhabited 
parts of North America undetected 

Detection alone is not much help un 
less we can also meet and destroy the 
attacker. For this job, subsonic fighters 
such as the Sabre and the CF-100 are no 
longer good enough. They fly no faster 
and no higher than the bombers they 
would have to intercept, and their elec 
tronic gear is Obsolete in these days of 
semi-automatic combat 

The backbone of North American de 
fense at the moment is the U.S. fighter 
F-102, that flies a little faster than sound 
It does not carry nuclear weapons. For 
those we have to wait for the F-104, an 
even faster aircraft (1,400 mph) that is 
just now coming into production. In 
about two more years the U.S. will also 
have the F-106, flying a much longer 
range at a much higher altitude—and still 
later the F-108, a very-long-range super 
sonic fighter that surpasses anything now 
in production 

4 modern fighter is more than an air- 
plane, it's a weapons system. It is no 
more like the Spitfire of World War II 
nor even the Sabre and CF-l00 of day 
before yesterday, than an  atutomatic 
washing machine is like grandmother! 
tub. It carries a great box of electronic 
wizardry by which the new fighter is con 
trolled, directed and even fired from the 
ground. The pilot goes along as a kind 
of on-the-spot supervisor 

To calculate the course of supersonic 
invaders, and also the course of the fight- 
ers or missiles that are sent up to knock 
them down, is now too big a job for 
human brains. Henceforth it will be done 
by an enormous electronic computer 
called SAGE (for Semi - Automatic 
Ground Environment) which is capable 
of tracking and intercepting four hundred 
attackers at once. 

North America has been divided into 
thirty SAGE sectors, for which thirty-six 
computers are required. Canada would 
have either one or two of these comput 
ers, depending on what distribution is 
finally agreed upon. They would cost 
about a hundred million dollars each, but 
the cost-sharing of the whole SAGE pro 
gram is a matter for negotiation between 
Ottawa and Washington. 

SAGE controls not only fighters like 
the F-104, but also ground-to-air missiles 
like BOMARC, which Canada is now 
about to buy. Ottawa hasn't announced 
how much we are spending on BO 
MARC, but the whole BOMARC system 
for the continent will cost about six bil 
lion dollars, by Washington's estimate 

BOMARC is capable of carrying a nu 
clear warhead. So are the air-to-air mis 
siles with which the new supersonic fight 
ers are manned. This raises a new que 
tion: what good will it do to shoot down 
the invader, if we have to do it with nu 
clear explosions that poison the atmos 
phere? Won't we just be committing slow 
suicide, instead of suffering quick murder? 

Nobody can say for sure, but the an 
swer seems to be no as far as defensive 
missiles are concerned. Last July five 
American volunteers stood directly un 
derneath the explosion of an air-to-ail 
nuclear missile at the testing ground in 
Nevada. They wore no special clothing 
or other protection, but they were unhurt 
and so far have suffered no after-effects 

Strange as it may seem, there is more 
danger of radioactive fallout if the in 
vader is shot down by a non-nuclear 
weapon. The invading aircraft would be 
carrying a hydrogen bomb, with mechan- 
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Years ago Adams distilled 29 great 
whiskies, each with its own distinctive 
characteristics, and then aged them 


ré in special oak casks. Now, Adams has 
» ‘married’ these 29 rare whiskies to 
create the superb flavour of Adams 
Private Stock. This custom blend is presented in its 
crystal decanter at a popular price. 
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Adams CUSTOM BLENDED CANADIAN RYE WHISKY 
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ism set to explode it at a certain altitude nounced “BEMUSE.” One _ station is the design stage, but might be ready for 
say two thousand feet. If the bomber is being built in Alaska, one at Thule in production in about seven years 
merely crippled by a conventional wea northern Greenland, one in Scotland This new anti-missile defense system I 
pon, “shot down” in World War Il le The radar beams here will have to be according to estimates given to the U.S 
the firing mechanism would still be in tremendously powerful lo generate Senate armed-services committee, will 
tact and the hydrogen bomb would st enough electric power for the Thule beam cost about two billion dollars a year to 
go off -— perhaps over Montreal or Nort! alone would take a hundred tank cars of install and about the same amount to op 
Bay instead of New York. But if th fuel oil every week which means, of erate. This of course will be additional! 
bomber is itself destroyed by nucle course, that nuc fuel will have to be to existing costs of defense—the billion 
explosion, the bomb and its mechanisn sed instead, at all three stations for BOMARC and SAGE, the billions fo: 
would be “cooked.” Whatever remaine BEML SI radars will have two beams, NORAD, the billions for SAC, the bil 
of it would fall to earth inert to give two looks at an approaching — lions for naval patrol and research fo 
All these defense nuclear and co object in space. Within the next five years a shield against the submarine, not to 
ventional weapons, manned fighte o t's expected that there will be anywhere mention the rapidly expanding billion 
ground-to-air missile ire directed only p to fifty thousand objects floating for development of intercontinental Atla 
against the airborne bomb he BO iround in orbit, scraps of old Sputniks and Titan missiles, and the intermediat 
MARC itself is a missile, but ot ar ind things like that, so BEMUSE will range THOR, on which we will have to 
anti-missile missile; its target he a have to be able to distinguish between depend in the meantime for offensive 
breathing bomber, manned o ( the Computations will have to be strength 
Its range is about three | < c ade, first, to see if the approaching ob- This colossal investment of money 
its altituc ipab Oo g ect is a missile; and second, to determine’ men and brain-power is wholly directed 
that of a high-fiying i S Spee here if is ved. These computations toward one kind of war—aerial attack 
about two and a half times e spe e to be made in about six tenths and counterattack, probably across the 
sound. In effect the BOMARC is g f ai secor ind relayed back to Arctic. The question that is put most in 
which is fully auto C st of se NORAD. Thus NORAD might have as sistently, and most rudely, by the critics 
automatic. It wou C . g ‘ c is fifteen minutes’ warning that a of American strategy 1s, “What happens 
a ballistic SSI t ssile is headed for the North Ameri if we have a different kind of war alto 
other part of ¢ is defense syste can heartland gether? What happens if we are faced 
as It now exists However, BEMUSE will be only a with a war on the ground, and our own 
To meet the intercontinental ballistic arning line, like the DEW and Mid- continent is never attacked at all?” 
missile, we a ilready Duriding entire Canada lines. Behind it we shall need not There is considerable evidence that this 
| new an 1dditio defense ySsten yne but two lines of “acquisition radars,” is exactly what the Russians have in 
Contracts were let eleven months ago fo whose job it will be to track the invading mind, rather than aerial assault of any 
the first three stations of an “early” warn nissile accurately and guide our ant kind. If so, western forces are in rather 
ing line which, if works perfect missile missile against it. This latter has poor shape to meet the threat. 
should give us at least fifteen minutes yet to be developed, but it will be some 
notice that the ICBM is about to hit us thing like the U.S. army's NIKE-ZEUS Part two of Blair Fraser’s report, 
This will be the Ballistic Miss W a ground-to-outer-space missile with a Where Do We Stand In Defense, will aj 
ing System BMWS, appropriat pro two-hundred-mile range. ZEUS is still in pear in the next issue. 


Letter from Hong Kong continued from page 14 





‘‘Where a mere hollow in a wall becomes bedroom and living room’’ 












short flight over the strait to Formosa general of the Labor Party, was going to tic about London airport. The plane 
But who can leave Hong Kong with Formosa with me as my parliamentary looking like winged trout, arrive from 
egret [he teeming vital pair. At the last moment, however. the distant lands with as little fuss as if they 
the sloping beauty of trip was canceled; he had to remain in had been no farther away than the Isle 
tk plendid new locks of London because of the political repercus of Wight. The passengers, looking utter 
lats which almost make one forget the sions of the bus strikes ly undistinguished, walk down the step 
airles lightle slums wher 1 mere But General Chiang Kai-shek’s govern and become earth-borne like the rest of 
hollo law becom 1 bedroom and ment renewed the invitation later on, and us 
ng ror n one; the laughing children uggested that my wife should take Su But it is different when you go aboard 
the brilliant shop windows, the fantasia Lynn's plac This met with high approv a plane for the first hop of a journey 
of the street ind moonlight over the il from the lady in question round the world. It is true that long ago 
harbor There is nothing mysterious or roman Jules Verne wrote his famous novel 
What Cl \ n do not kne 
ibout ti i < ar y I Nn 
mo oth | ik th VO {f th 
Occident, tl understand th kill of 
oncea ! Th he collars of the | 
[ sa p » th hi which 
i long graceful effect of dignity | = 
To compensate for this, however, they ] — 
" | 
lit their skirts to a most alarming alti » 
f Seri 4 
] ~y 
Many of them w high-heeled West | | | FT 
Lt 
1 shoes but for the most part th pr | | 1 
} 4 4 } 
te sandals AH2 ] 
Thus with their high collars, the grace — o —— i] 
| | i} 
of their movements, the pleasant seat a | pe 1} 
, } ly 1] 
line Gf IT am not out of my depth, as | } 1] 
1 q ' - | 
i fashion commentator), there frank ‘ | 1} 
b \ } . l } 
ness about a well-dressed Chinese wom 1 7 fi —_— > 1] 
| : <—e | | \ || 
an which is utterly modest and delight i ort | 1] 
" rF ICs a | — Hr, } 
fully alluring ) ~ od ee la | 
—_——" i | | 
j ‘ ms | 
Perhaps to fill in th time while our - Dt ~pall ) es b 
—_— ack x > —_) 
luggage is being transferred to the launch “Se RYO . Pe 
2 
and we are saying our farewells it might io > 
' he — 
be as well to explain that our London BL 
, ; VAN Ke SOM 
correspondent and his wife left England 
some time ago with the express purpos 
of going around the world. If memory 
lasts that long, you may remember that ee i 
in Maclean's | wrote of how Sir Lynn 
Ungoed-Thomas, the shadow solicitor- 
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Harding Carpets Limited, owe their dominant position in the soft floor covering 
field to an effective and successful marketing technique. 

It is simply this. Manufacture a complete range of quality products at competi- 
tive prices. Then, make sure that your prospects know about your products by ad- 
vertising in Canadian Magazines. 

Mr, C. Malim Harding, President of Harding Carpets Limited, confirms his com- 
pany’s trust in the marketing power of Canadian Magazines 





Eve Canadian homeowner who wants a comfortable home, attra ely furnished, is a potential customer for 
Harding rugs and broadlooms. Reaching this wide range epects most effectively cus only be done, we 
through the visual impact afforded by Canadian Magazin: 
, Their fine reproductions show the various textures and colours of our carpete as 
; nearly to actual sight as possible I ne omfo t most graphically portrayed 
dentif ticr 
Jecause magazines are usually looked at more than once, they have the additional 
— . advantage of imparting the sales impetu everal times and to a members of 
This advertisement apenas 
Lousehe 
rec x ‘ ’ the t ( ‘ ad ‘ 
sponsored by: I hese ison } t a le c najo ¢ 
allotment to Canadian Magazines 
/ 


Canadian Homes & 
Gardens 





Canadian Magazines are playing an important role in the success stories of many 


Chatelaine : “te 
of Canada’s largest prestige-product advertisers. 
Their growing circulation an increase of 18° during the past four years 


Health 
underlines the importance Canadians are attaching to Canadian Magazines as 


La Revue Populaire a source of buying information. 


Canadian Magazines’ ability to reach the markets where the greatest buying ~ 
Le Samedi power is concentrated .. those 3 out of 4 Canadian urban homes is further 
evidence of their strength as an advertising medium 
Liberty When you plan your advertising, it will pay you to consider the influence of 


, Canadian Magazines on successful marketing. 
Maclean's Magazine 


Saturday Night THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF CANADA 


Western Homes & Living 21 Dundas Square, Toronto, Canada 
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Around the World in 80 Days. But tl stree the chauffeur seemed unusually wich had failed to halt his car when 

still a quickening of the pulse as o anxious. Then suddenly at a barrier, we challenged and as a memento there was 
magination outpace en the flying saw the reason a scar on his head from a sentry’s bullet 
monsters of the alr The curfew was on. and armed sen which just grazed him 

Qur first stop wa n Switzerland, a tries were peering at us along the bar But how beautiful was the harbor as 
vere breather, and ther took off for rels of their rifles. So strict was the cur seen from the balcony outside our hotel 
Beirut. that troubled centre in Lebanon few that our credentials were studied as suite. I was almost sorry to leave it 
We arrived shortly after midnight and if we might be hiding secret plans for when Bustani’s car called next morning 





found to our pleasure that an old Leba a counter-revolution. In fact, next day to take us to the 
n friend of mine, Emile Bustani, hac it a great luncheon at Bustani’s beautiful versity. There 
ent a car and an assistant to meet home, the guests included a young Brit temple of 

He had also reserved rooms at a hotel isher, Lord Norwich, son of Lady Diana warring hatreds of 
overlooking the harbor As we drove Duff Cooper (the fabulous beauty of the lion 

slowly through the dimly lit, shadowed Twenties). -A few nights back Lord Nor The 


learning set 


vice-president, a 


beyond its walls was 


aside 


evolution and rebe 


man ol 


American-endowed uni 


A 


from the 


humor 


and dignity, took us around the stately 
grounds and in the course of our wander 
ing he told us of a Nobel Prize winne: 
who had visited the university and in the 


course of the day asked the 
dent: “What do you do 
ance?” The reply was 
thing. We 

To set those words down in print does 
not give the depth of understanding that 
his voice conveyed. 


vice-presi 
about intoler 
“We don’t do any 


> 





just live together.” 


There was an age 
less wisdom and simplicity that touched 
both the mind and the spirit. Beyond 
those walls there had been violent death 


but within them the eternal truths pre 
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.-THAT’S TCA TO EUROPE 


It’s great to fly TCA to Paris 


to Paris round-trip, is as little as 


or anywhere else in Europe*. You’re whisked there 
overnight in a sleek, long-range Super G Constellation. Choice of four classes on 
every flight—De Luxe, First Class, Tourist or Economy class. Your fare, Montreal 


$480.66 


TCA ‘Pay Later’ plan. To London, the fare is $444.60, or $44.46 down! 


TCA service from Canada to Europe is the “most” 


choice of destinations, most popular 


*TCA serves London, Glasgow, 


-most frequent, most extensive 
more people fly TCA than by any other airline. 


Shannon, Paris, Dusseldorf, Brussels and Zurich. 


See your Travel Agent, Railway Ticket Office or 


“t/ TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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, ‘Economy’, or just $48.06 down with the 
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vailed, unmarked, unchanged 

As though it were part of the sardonic 
comedy my wife and I dined that night 
on the veranda of our hotel while a pian 
ist took us through a sad little repertoire 
There were only five or six other 
looked at the empty 
their world had disappeared 
beyond the horizon 


guests 
and the waiters 
tables as if 
The curfew was on 
and only the stray cats dared to disregard 
it 

At five o’clock in the 
called for by a 


norning we wer¢ 

secretary of my friend 

Bustani, and driven to the airdrome 

where the secretary was duly “frisked 

for arms, whereas we attracted no inter 

est at all } 
As we entered the Britannia plane we 

were welcomed by a young 


hostess in gorgeous green sari 


Indian air 
very calm 
and beautiful with a red spot, probably 
a caste mark, on her forehead. Her toe 
nails and her fingernails were silver pol 
ished and her lips were duly carmined, 
but she was a most efficient hostess and 
moved with smiling lively 
that was quite irresistible. 

farther 


gracefulness 


England seemed away than 


ever. The Far East was calling and the 
great bird in which we were traveling 
had answered the call. The wonders 


and squalor of Karachi would be fol 
lowed by the humid beauties of Bangkok 
the setting of the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical The King and I. »& 
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NX The “royal family” of the Laurentians continued from page 20 
‘ * 


46 - 4 e J 
Swarms of Montreal flappers and their beaux came to Gray Rocks to see the movie stars 





cocktail hour and the Lucullan dinner. hotel named the Club Lac Ouimet. and men to one of his seven hunting and a flat five hundred dollars. Th hunters 

Lucile’s father, fifty - two - year - old pursued his expensive, convivial and gre- fishing camps in northern Quebec. In the have included Sherman Adams, the un 
Harry Wheeler, who succeeded Tom at garious policy of hospitality on a lesser, fall, for five days of goose hunting on fortunate former assistant to President 
Gray Rocks Inn, boosted Laurentian more informal but higher-priced scale James Bay, with air transport, guides, Eisenhower, Fulgencio Batista, the em- 
vinter sports by mushing to many vic- From the Club Lac Ouimet Tom ammunition, accommodation, food and battled president of ¢ uba, Lord Melchett 
ores a romantic team of Siberian racing Wheeler flies parties of wealthy sports- all the liquor a guest requires, he charges a British industrialist, and Baron Roths- 
led dogs. In the early Thirties he was 


the leader of the Laurentian revolution 
that replaced snow-shoeing with the im 


ven, gore router and oom | These are the Secrets of David Post 


Thus Lucile, who was trained to ski 
from the age of two, became the living 


enone reg onl Known to his friends as a Wiser host 


as 





famous for winter sports as the alpine re 
sorts of Europe 

The Wheeler story began fifty-six years 
ago when Lucile’s grandparents, George 
and Lucille Wheeler, owners of a small 
St. Jovite logging business, faced bank 
ruptcy after the destruction of their tim 
ber holdings by fire. After the fire Mrs 
Wheeler started taking in paying guests 
Among the earliest were the snow-shoe 
ing Les Touques Bleu These athletic 
roisterers visited the Wheelers winter 
after winter. By day they laughed at the 
handful of Norwegian and Finnish lum 
berjacks who whizzed down the slopes 
on homemade skis. By night, little think Poe: 
ing that their own sport would one day <<) XS Zol 
be eclipsed by that of the Scandinavians 
they listened to Mrs. Wheeler playing 





popular airs on the piano and joined her When mixing drinks, says David Post Here’s something else a host should know 
in song. Mrs. Wheeler, who still smokes e. = fiat : 

cigarettes and drinks the occasional glass I always use a jigger (and this is good advice) 

of brandy, says: “We had some very jolly ORS ers ; yr ony eee ee ’ es 

ee ee a ae It measures just the right amount You'll never mix a perfect drink 


spirited gentlemen.” 


of treasured Wiser’s liquor. unless you clean the ice. 


Barrymore in the bush 








. 7 . Wisser's 101 
TIRE eps vo 


Thriving on their high-spirited guests, os SS SEE se gata , ‘ is 6 years old 
he Wheelers gave up logging in 1906 - on) fe nina 

ilarged their home, called it Gray Rocks _ . 7's 
Inn, and became full-time hoteliers. Until 7 (ise 

J11 theirs was the only resort hotel in 


Laurentians. After that imitators be 
an to spring up all around them and 





 pELUXE 


TEL. 
i 7 peta 
xlay the family business has at least a a (4 











ndred and fifty competitors HAORY 
Soon after World War One, Tom 
Vheeler, the older son, bought a biplane Se. ere 
1 flew guests up to Gray Rocks from \ ' sibs ; 
lontreal. This widely reported novelty : na : 
icted a Hollywood movie company ~ a Wiser’s Deluxe 
: is 8 years old 
ich wanted to make silent dramas of ee , 
north from the comfort of a well- : 7 a er 
pointed hetel. So up with the camera a 
ws came Lionel Barrymore to make Now one thing more before you pour And these are the whiskies, aged in wood 
seeing Eyes and Seena Owen and Con . 
; via ; 
Nagel to make The Pagan Lady Be sure to chill the glasses Phat taste the way good whisky should 
ay Rocks Inn did big business as » 4 j 
irms of well-heeled Montreal flappers Mix just enough to serve one round So take the advice of David Post 
en eee eee ree re-mix for second passes. Be known to your friends as a Wiser host. 
brag of a vacation with the stars, ‘ 


oked rooms 

’n the death of his father in 1926 Tom 
eler took over the management of 
hotel, improved the cuisine, introduc 
ich furnishings in a French-colonial 


f, employed the kind of musicians WN \ ss 
spark spontaneous dances and sing 

and organized evening sleigh rides 
he hotel’s existing attractions he add 


golf course and riding stables. He 


WISER OLD FASHIONED 
Into Old Fashioned glass, '/2 lump 
sugcr and | dash bitters. Muddle 
sugar and bitters. Add 2 cubes of 
ice, 1/2 oz. Wiser's whisky, twist of 
lemon peel, slice of orange and 
maraschino cherry. 


WISER WHISKY SOUR 

Into shaker, with cracked ice, add 
juice of '/2 iemon, '/2 teaspoon pow 
dered sugar and 2 o2. Wiser's 
whisky. Shake well and strain into 
whisky sour gloss. Decorata with 
slice of orange ond moraschino 
cherry. 





raged guests to put drinks on their > 
reduced cash exchanges to a mini DELUXE and 101 WISER WHISKY COBBLER 
ind introduced the atmosphere ol E : + > ‘ To half a glass (coltins glass) of 
ntry club 


cracked ico, add | teaspoon of 
powdered sugar and 2 oz. Wiser's 


iy Rocks ove Harry, built hin = : : whisky. Stir well and add slice of 
arby a smaller, more’ sumptuous | CANADIAN WHISKIES SINCE 1857 tomer or oreo 





WISER RYE RICKEY 

Juice of | lime in highball glass. Add 
1 teaspoon of powdered sugar with 
cube of ice and 2 oz. Wiser's whisky. 
Stir well and adé sparkling water. 


1950 Tom handed the management 
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ff As Scotiand is 
By to “Scotch”’... 


ay 


pababbas 


> 


If you want to pick the 
right drink, first of all 
pick the right country. In 
Jamaica, they’ve known all 
there is to know about the 
making of fine rums for 
hundreds of years. Con- 
noisseurs of rum, al! have 
their favourite brands, but 


most of them come from 
Jamaica. 


Look for the word 
Jamaica on the bottle to be 
sure of a superior rum for 
your cocktails, collins’ and 
swizzles. Jamaica Rurn is 


“BORN TO BLEND”, 
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many types from4n. §£ 
y typ of 


wreav bl ol bdae 
¢VERY DARE ic GH 
'V gudve dh Woe 
“ALL IMPORTED 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'N (OF JAMAICA) LTD, 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I. 
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Rock, Slide or Slip? 
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NOISY? 
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TOILET eC teeth more firn ) ot ae i 
vr rock \ mn Zove pasty taste « fee 

GET THE iz FASTEETH is alkaline non-acid Does 
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WATER 
MASTER 


America’s Largest Selling 
TOILET TANK BALL 


Noisy running toilets can waste over 1000 
gallons of water a day. Stop this annoying 
noise, waste and expense. The efficient pot- 
enied Water-Master Tank Ball instantly stops 
the flow of water after each flushing, stops 
the flow everytime, not just some of the time. 


98 at hardware siores EVERYWHERE 
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“I think he’s beginning to notice girls.”” 
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child of the European banking family 

A brawny, gentle and cordial man 
who wears sports shirts and Texan string 
ties, and looks ten years younger than 
lis age, Tom works in an upstairs room 
at the Club Lac Ouimet. This is domin 
ated by a huge polar-bear rug and clut 
tered with Toby jugs, Hogarth prints, 
Eskimo carvings mechanical singing 
birds, eighteenth-century etchings, model 
ships in bottles, witch doctors’ wands, 
Malayan daggers and many other curios 

Most of them were given to Tom by 
the far-ranging pilots of Wheeler Airlines 
Ltd., a Montreal company employing two 
hundred and fifty aircrew and ground 
staff. Its the business that grew from the 
single biplane that Tom bought in 1921 
to fly guests up to Gray Rocks. Today 
four-engine Wheeler aircraft make twenty 
to fifty passenger charter flights annual- 
ly across the Atlantic; tote supplies daily 
to the Arctic DEW Line sites; fly Cana 
dian products to Africa and Asia; and 
fetch monkeys from India for the drug 
companies that manufacture Salk vaccine. 


The dogs were heroes 


Occupied though he is by these affairs 
fom refuses to work in the office block 
at the Dorval hangar of Wheeler Airlines 
Ltd. He prefers to conduct his business 
by telephone, speaking often to New 
Delhi, London, Cairo, Capetown or 
Athens, from his room at the Club Lac 
Ouimet, or from the nearby private home 
he shares with his wife Ada and daughter 
Byrne. “I guess my heart is still in Laur- 
entian innkeeping,” he says 

Harry Wheeler, a slighter, more intro- 
spective man, shares his brother's ardor 
for innkeeping, but prefers a larger, more 
highly organized style. He has introduced 
to Gray Rocks package deals which pro- 
vide a guest with lessons in golf, tennis, 
riding sailing, canoeing or skiing as part 
of the hotel charges. And winter sports 
have always been his specialty 

In 1930, to promote the hotel's facili 
ties for skating, bob-sledding and snow- 
shoeing, he bought a team of eight Sibe- 
rian dogs from a Norwegian-Alaskan 
named Leonhard Seppala. Seppala and 
the dogs had made headlines all over 
the world in 1925 by making a heroic 
dash from Fairbanks to Nome in Alas- 
ka with serum for a diphtheria outbreak. 

Installed at Gray Rocks the Siberians 
attracted many curious visitors. Harry 
bred from them several teams which took 
the guests for rides. He kept for himself a 
racing team and each year entered events 
in The Pas, Ottawa, Val d'Or, Quebec 
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City and in several New England winter 
resorts 

During the early Thirties he won an 
Olympic dog-sled-racing medal and he 
was twice the victor at the Quebec City 
contest which was then regarded as the 
world championship in this half-forgotten 
sport. A few weeks before his second 
victory at Quebec City Harry had been 
deprived of all his toes by frostbite dur 
ing an overnight stranding in the bush on 
a hunting expedition. Despite this handi- 
cap, he drove his Siberians over the gruel 
ing one-hundred-and-sixty-mile course at 
an average speed of more than fifteen 
miles an hour 

In 1933 Harry Wheeler showed the 
dogs at a winter sports exhibition run by 
Sak’s Fifth Avenue at Madison Square 
Garden, New York. There he watched 
a German, Ernst Wagner, giving an ex 
hibition of ski-jumps on a borax slide 
News of skiing’s fast-rising popularity in 
the European Alps had already convinced 
him it was time for the Laurentians to 
follow suit. So he engaged Wagner to 
open a ski school at Gray Rocks. The 
good-looking German broke many guests 
hearts, as well as some guests’ limbs, on 
the slopes behind Gray Rocks, but before 
he left to fight for Hitler in 1936 he had 
firmly established his sport on Canadian 
soil 

The new instructor, Herman Gad- 
ner, an Austrian, encouraged Harry 
Wheeler to put the infant Lucile on skis 
at the age of two. Harry got her used to 
the skis by sending her across the frozen 
lake with messages between his private 
home and the hotel. By the time Lucile 
was six Gadner had decided she had the 
makings of a world-champion skier 
When Lucile was ten he entered her in a 
race at Mont Tremblant which attracted 
twenty-one of Canada’s best women 
skiers. Lucile came in seventh. At twelve 
she won the Canadian junior champion 
ship. At fourteen she was a member of 
the Canadian team which competed in 
the International Ski Federation's world 
championships at Aspen, Colorado 

After Herman Gadner’s death, in an 
avalanche at Banff, Lucile was coached 
by Canadian-born Johnny Fripp, Ernie 
McCulloch, and Real Charette, the pres- 
ent head of the Gray Rocks ski school 

“But to reach the very top,” says Char- 
ette, “a skier must have the stimulus of 
competing against the great European 
stars. Skiing is an intensely personal sport 
in which the urge to outdo others is very 
strong.” 

Harry Wheeler shared Charette’s senti 
ments. Of the six winters since 1952 
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e has spent five in Kitzbiihel, Aus- 
training for and competing in Euro 
1 events under the tutelage of Pepi 
enmoser, one of the world’s foremost 
hes of women skiers 

Kitzbuhel she trained for five hours 
and wore out eight pairs of skis in 
son. She shared a small apartment 
lid home cooking with Mimi Seguin, 
nd from Quebec City. Every night 
was in bed by ten o'clock although 
‘nmoser permitted her to attend an 


ional five-to-seven tea dance. When 


by Mayor Sarto Fournier Crowds lined 
the streets as she drove to the Windsor 
Hotel in a car used by the Queen on 
the sovereign’s last visit to Canada. Later 
as Lucile drove up to St. Jovite through 
the Laurentians the ski clubs of St. Sau- 
veur, Ste. Adéle, Ste. Marguerite, Mont 
Gabriel, Val Morin Val David Ste 
Agathe and St. Donat formed arches of 
poles and made her a Chevaliére des 
Laurentides, a coveted skiing honor. The 
Hon. Gaspard Fauteux, former lieutenant- 
th 


governor of Quebec, presented the prov- 


Lucile refused to accept a big convertible 
car bought for her by the villagers of St 
Jovite because this might have prejudiced 
her amateur status 

Far from going to her head the fanfare 
sobered her. At the St. Jovite Church 
Father Hector Deslauriers preached 
sermon on her modesty. “I merely set out 


to prove,” says Lucile, “that Canadians 





can now match any skiers in the world 
Once I had done that I was satisfied. I 
really don't like all this personal public- 
ity and I'm seriously thinking of retiring.’ 


ed rooms at Gray Rocks just to get a 
chance of talking to Lucile. But in August 
she disappeared. One visitor who was 
disappointed at missing her asked Jean 
Bedard, Harry Wheeler's right-hand man 
Where is Lucile?” Bedard replied: “In 
the Rockies.” “What's she doing there? 
asked the visitor. “Hunting grizzly bears,” 
said Bedard. “What!” cried the guest. “A 
young girl hunting grizzlies?” “Yes,” said 
Bedard. “You've got to remember she’s 

Wheeler and the Wheelers are kind of 


kind of well I guess they're kind 


was over she returned to the Laur ince’s Medal of Achievement to her Last summer hundreds of people book of 


glamorous.” * 


ns to ride, climb rocks and hike in 





ng, to swim, play tennis and golf in 

mer, and to hunt in the fall 

In 1953, after her first season with 
salvenmoser, she returned to this con 
nent to become the champion woman 


kier of Canada. She took part in North 


Your life changes... 
You need Occidental Change-Easy Insurance 


American meets, but her goal remained 
he world title and for five seasons run 
g she worked toward it, doing rigorous 
xercises every morning, eschewing the 
neces and parties of her friends, and 
fighting what she calls “the boredom and 
taleness and troubles” of training 


For four days before the 1958 world 


hampionships at Bad Gastein Lucile 
xamined every inch of the course and And at 
with her trainer, decided upon her “lines 


1 
the routes she would take over 


diffe: won for his cheering section. For insurance 
nt sections. Her friend, Mimi Seguin needs also change as fathers and fa ies move 
tood for hours in the cold, at various 
; ae ee ead. Occidental Change-Easy Insurance 
points on the course, watching Lucile try 
out the lines and telling her which looked heips meet those changes as they arise 


the fastest. Lucile explains: “You can't . ; i 
ilways tell yourself which is the fastest Exar iple: This 44-year-old father can put a 
ine. You have to get somebody standing $25,000 umbrella of 5-year Renewable and 
at different angles and different distances 


j 


( nvertible Term life insurance over = 
om you to watch and decide ; SEAS SEES SESOUAS eee US 


On the day of the race her nerves were famuy s head for only $ 6 a month 
sO taut that two tiny factors almost; cost 


As promotions and chang ur, he cz 
hee en victory, She had dabde ber bra As othe ions and changes occur, he can 


ce runs on an empty course. Now sh change this plan to provide retirement and 
iS y | > packed with spe 1 . ‘ : Z 
wane OR a Coun Pa , disability benefits for himself, money to pay 
tators. At one of the control gates, about d 4 
third of the way down, the blue flag Off the mortgage, insurance on his wife 
irking the turn was hard to see because and children, education funds—ail] in this one 
of a crowd in the background : And ( ry 
t icy. ANG CNange-hasy insurance will 
“I work to tenths of a second é 
Lucile, “and I have to begin my turn at make his existing insurance more eftective. 
xactly the right moment. | was moving on E ' - a. 
. Plan now for the changes in your life. See 
ibout sixty-five miles an hour when | aul | FOF the cnanges 1} ire. oce 


iw that crowd. I thought I was going representative. 


OCCIDENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


tight into it. Having lost sight mo 
ientarily of the flag 1 hesitated. My turn 
is too late and too wide and I lost pre 
ous time. Worse than that I kept worry 

about it instead of concentrating on 
run ahead 


When she got into the final straight 


hich is much less steep than the upper 

opes, she began using her poies to of California 

ve herself along and maintain speed < 
nluckily they were not her regular 


oles. Although they were supposed to be 
lentical with a pair she had lost to 
ouvenir hunters the day before, she says 


felt i trifle short she adds In 





ct I almost lost one 
grab for it 


As she crossed the finish line 


re that these two misfortunes had lost 


r the race and she was on the point ol 

irs. “But when I heard I'd won.” she 

ys I knew it was all a case of nerve 
skiing you build up a_ tremendous 


it gets too 


nount of nervous tension. If 

d you pass your peak condition. | 
hink now that at Bad Gastein I was 
ghtly overtrained and beyond my peak, 
ven though I did win. When it was all 
ver I didn’t want to se¢ pair of skis 
gain for a long time.’ 

On her return to Canada, clutching a 
‘tter of congratulation from the Queen 
ind the Pery Medal, awarded by the Ski GENERAL MANAGER FOR CANADA: Toronto, Ontario 
lub of Great Britain to the outstanding Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance * Group Insurance « Pension Plans 
Commonwealth skier of the year, Lucile 
was given a civic reception in Montreal 


< 
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Straight steer 


The new natural-gas field at Consort, 
Alta., has disrupted things for local farm- 
ers, with pipelines being laid in all direc- 
tions. It worked out all right for one 
rancher, though, when his seven-hundred- 
pound steer broke out and took off across 
the prairie, the farmer going frantically 
after him on foot. The animal found his 
way blocked by a new pipeline ditch, 
six feet deep, and plunged in headlong. 
When the farmer puffed up and found the 
steer unhurt if bewildered, he jumped 
into the ditch behind him and chased 
the beast unswervingly home along the 
ditch — which at that point obligingly 
surfaced right in the home pasture. 
x co ca 
Halloween can be very disillusioning 
to children. For evidence we cite the ex- 
perience of some Ottawa youngsters who 
conceived the original and daring idea of 
pouring a can of red paint over the edge 
of the Laurier Ave. bridge onto a car 
speeding by in the darkness beneath. 
Minutes later they were seized by police, 
who arrived in a two-tone cruiser— 
black with red streaks. 
. a oe 
A Vancouver Parade scout reports 
watching a thrilling race the other day 
‘tween a man running across a street 
to drop five cents in the meter while a 
tag-writing policeman closed in on his 
car. He beat the cop to the car and 
didn't get a parking ticket, but he did 
get a ticket for jaywalking in the middle 
of the block. 
* « 2 
Somebody found a parcel of laundry in 
St. John’s, Nfid., and turned it in at the 
police station. From the feel of the 
bundle it was obviously wet wash, so the 
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considerate cormstabulary hung it up in 
the station te dry while waiting for the 
owner to turn up and claim it. 

*K x * 

‘fter all the fuss about how long it 
took to get that printing bureau built in 
Ottawa we think it only fair to draw your 
attention to a speedier federal works proj- 
ect in Alberta, involving the shift of an 
agricultural unit from Calgary to Edmon- 
ton. “Seed office to be moved,” headlined 
the Calgary Albertan on its front page 
and, on its back page, same edition, “Seed 
testing lab is moved.” 


Wonder what sort of parents would 
squeal on their own offspring under temp- 
tation like that offered in the Strongfield, 
Sask., Outlook? “$10.00 reward will be 
paid on proof that the boys who broke 









en 
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the branches while stealing crab apples 
from the — and — residences have been 
properly, efficiently and effectively pad- 
dled...” 

a ak * 


When residents of a badly cut-up 
Hamilton, Ont., street petitioned to have 
it repaved they were dejected to be told 
by city hall that all works-department 
money was already allocated for a two- 
year program, and they'd have to wait 
for the next two-year plan. Then work- 
men suddenly appeared, to begin tearing 
up and repaving their street, and the 
petitioners broke into grins of self-con- 
gratulation. And then it turned out that 
the works crew had picked the wrong 
street—but the local residents were still 
beaming. It was the folks on a street a 
few blocks away that were mad—now 
they’li have to wait for two years. 


* * * 


We'd like to know whether this ad in 
the Calgary Herald lost-and-found col- 
umn got results: “Lost—Blonde, cocker 
spaniel, has rabies, tag No. 350. . .” 


* * * 


On a visit to Toronto an Owen Sound, 
Ont., father trooped his four children 
into the Royal Ontario Museum and was 
slightly surprised when a young woman 
cornered him just inside the door and 
asked his co-operation in filling out a 
long questionnaire. Automatically ke an- 
swered a string of such questions as, how 
far had they come to visit the museum, 
did they visit very often, and how long 
was it since their last visit? When he 
hesitated a bit at “State your reason for 
visiting the museum,” son John impa- 
tiently piped up, “We just came in to use 
the rest room.” 


PARADE PAYS $5 TO $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Here’s the thing about whisky: if you know 


its true age, you know its true quality. 


schenley RESERVE because it’s 
certified 6 years old. Superb taste too! « 


















Schenley Reserve is now in a new crystal-clear bottle. 
It is still the same certified 6-year-old whisky... and 
still, for age, for price, for taste, the best you can buy. 


Conadion oune Sche nley ito. Lstillers of certified-age whiskies” 


O.F.C., AGED 8 YEARS « RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS ° GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5S YEARS 
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Picture of aman winding his watch 


It’s the self-windinge watch—the most wanted ire the most periect expressions ol time, 
centuries of endless Swiss 


j 
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Vv itch on earth Its delicately balanced windins 


weight goes into action with the laziest motior nvent I ( to their making. It all began 


eas 
of your wrist. And that keeps the mainsprins precise. jeweled-lever move- 


wound tor 50 hour r mo it the 1 I ne! itsell he beginning ol every fine watch 
, ta Vil , it ' i i | 
iension timekeepin And still the Swiss go on giving 
sion inieng ! ; 
| t | +Y > ae . lFe 
’ modern ways of Keeping time. "en A Ar ooo os ee 
Swiss craftsmen make it the world’s n I —— a an ies a 
; | shin Netinnt vetenilon Your jeweler can tell you it’s the combination 
leq i 1 } ‘ ve 1 ‘ ieweter can snow you le latest wonders i 
maCeEs Weee ss arden _— ‘cman 3 hors that counts when the word “Swiss appears 
] | 
In tiny dress watches ould covet f the watch world in the fine jeweled-lever ither under the number 6 on the dial, or on the 
a nt—ond it’ » jeweled: .cha- 
; rx = ne ce ae wh ' ovement—and it’s a fine jeweled-lever mecha 
ultra-thin watches And all this i watches » proud to exhibit, explain and | | 
} | tism inside. And he can also explain exactly 
, . > > ) j uli pe ith pride, tet . 4 
watches protected irom » weather ul ’ ote t as . v the beginning of a fine watch is the jeweled- 
th | . I ‘ your el Dé gull lever movement itself 


that zz an alarm 
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